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Biological Science 

The Machinery of the Body, by Anton J. 
Carlson and Victor Johnson. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago. Cloth. II- 
lustrated. 580 pages. Price $4.00. 

Physiology is presented as a science built 
upon experimentation: the experiments of 
the laboratory and the experiments nature 
performs in disease. Though the text em- 
phasizes human physiology, it brings out 
clearly the essential similarity of the human 
machine and that of other animals. The 
evolutionary approach is used; a considera- 
tion of the functions and systems in the 
evolutionary past furnishes a background for 
the study of man himself. Especially valu- 
able new material is presented on the glands 
of internal secretion and defense against dis- 
ease. Almost all illustrations are new. 

The authors seek to acquaint the student 
with the wealth of experiments and re- 
checked observations on which present gen- 
eralizations are founded and to develop a 
healthy skepticism that perceives that gen- 
eralizations are tentative and subject to 
change when new facts are unearthed. 


IVED 





Commercial 

Business and Personal Typewriting, Com- 
plete Course, by L. W. Korona and Clyde 
E. Rowe. Ginn and Company, 2301 South 
Prairie Ave., Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 
130 pages. Price $1.76. 

As suggested by the title, this book has 
been planned to meet the vocational and 
personal requirements of typewriting. The 
methods followed reduce the learning period 
by placing emphasis in the beginning lessons 
upon the learning of frequently used words. 
Material presented has been used in classes 
by the authors with satisfactory results. 


Education 

Experiences in Building a Curriculum, 
by Harold Spears. The Macmillan Company, 
2457 South Prairie Ave., Chicago. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 196 pages. Price $2.00. 

Experiences in Building a Curriculum 
deals with actual techniques and practices 
of the high-school curriculum program of 
Evansville, Indiana, with special attention 
to classroom methods. The contents of the 
book are a collection of materials that have 
emerged in the course of the work. Some 
are work-type reports used to guide the 
curriculum committees as they studied their 
task. Others are materials that grew out of 
committee work and went into the courses 
of study in English, commercial subjects, so- 
cial studies, home economics and science. 

How the work of revision was related to 
community problems is revealed in chapters 
dealing with a “Job Opportunity Survey of 
the Community” and “Determining the Pub- 
lic Attitude Toward School Offerings.” “In- 
forming the Public of Course of Study 
Changes” is enlivened with photographic re- 
productions of newspaper stories, most of 


them with banner heads and numerous cuts. 

How a continuous fact-finding program 
was carried on within the schools to aid in 
gearing revision to the local situation is dem- 
onstrated in a chapter headed “Supplement- 
ing and Feeding Curriculum Construction.” 

The text is enlivened by cartoons drawn by 
the author. The author’s expressed hope for 
this work is that it will supplement the size- 
able amount of writing on the philosophy 
back of curriculum construction with a pre- 
sentation of actual techniques and practices 
and that “it will act as a decoy to coax out 
into the open the numerous experiences of 
curriculum groups throughout the Nation.” 


High School Teachers’ Methods, by Charles 
Elmer Holley. The Garrard Press, 119-123 
West Park Avenue, Champaign. Cloth. 514 
pages. Price, $3.00. 

How shall the novice teacher, confronted 
by conflicting philosophies, meet the practi- 
cal problems that confront her in the class- 
room? The author with complete absence 
of dogmatism but with a discrimination 
born of years of experience in guiding stu- 
dent-teachers presents various methods and 
procedures, from among which the individ- 
ual teacher may select those best suited to 
her temperament and purposes. 

Each chapter is preceded by pre-test ques- 
tions, the specific problem is the basis of 
organization of subject matter, and the re- 
view questions and exercises call upon the 
student-teacher for re-examination and reor- 
ganization of subject matter. 

One might designate this a professional 
handbook to be kept readily accessible by 
teachers, old and new. 

The Legal Basis for the Administration 
and Control of the Publicly Supported Nor- 
mal Schools and Teachers Colleges in the 
Territory of the North Central Association 
by Frank Andrew Beu. Burgess Publishing 
Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Paper. 
164 pages. 

“Many, indeed most, of the problems of 
teacher-education can be best solved through 
experimentation rather than through consti- 
tutional provision or specific legislative en- 
actment.” 

Thus Dr. Beu summarizes his conclusions 
in a study involving an analytical treatment 
of the laws touching the organization and 
administration of the public normal schools 
and state teachers colleges in the territory 
of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, from the time of 
the establishment of the first public normal 
in 1849 through the year 1933. Emphasis is 
upon the trends of the legislation enacted. 

Of particular significance, Dr. Beu believes, 
are the trends toward centralization within 
states of the control of normal school 
finances in a state director of finance or a 
small committee, control of admission re- 
quirements by legislative enactments, and 
the dictation of curriculum content by legis- 
latures. 

Not only does the author define trends 
but he evaluates them in terms of the effec- 
tive functioning of teacher-education. A val- 
uable reference work for all interested in 
the future of our teachers colleges. 


English and Language Study 
Everyday Reading, Mrs. Lydia A. Thomas, 
editor. American Education Press. Inc., 400 


South Front St., Columbus, Ohio.  Illus- 
trated. Subscription $1.00 per year. Special 
rates for school clubs. 

A new magazine for English classes, Ev- 
eryday Reading utilizes the results of nation- 
wide reading research as the basis for selec- 
tion of interesting and valuable stories and 
articles and for guiding study and improving 
reading abilities 


General 


As Others Like You, by Margaret B 
Stephenson and Ruth L. Millett. McKnight 
and McKnight, 109 West Market Street, 
Bloomington. Paper. Illustrated by Eva Van 
Winkle. 40 pages. Price, $0.25. A Test on 
Social Usage, 16 pages. Price, $0.10. 

As Others Like You, a manual of etiquette, 
emphasizes the situations which especially 
confront high-school and college students 

The Test on Social Usage places the pupil 
in situations requiring proper action or man- 
ners, and calls his attention to them. 


Complete Descriptive Catalog of the John 
C. Winston Company, 623 South Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Paper. 119 pages. 


Life Adjustment Series,by C. A. Prosset 
and Walter A. Anderson. McKnight and 
McKnight, 109 West Market Street, Bloom- 
ington. Paper. A Health Program, 94 pages 
price, $0.40; practice book on A Health 
Program, 52 pages, price, $0.20; Getting a 
Job, 51 pages, price, $0.25; practice book on 
Getting a Job, 31 pages, price, $0.15; Keep- 
ing Physically Fit, 84 pages, price, $0.36; 
practice book on Keeping Physically Fit, 48 
pages, price, $0.15; Selecting an Occupation 
157 pages, price, $0.40; practice book on 
Selecting an Occupation, 72 pages, price, 
$0.20; Taking a Look at Yourself, 64 pages 
price $0.36; practice book on Taking a Look 
at Yourself, 51 pages, price, $0.20; Teacher 
Manual, 45 pages, price, $0.50. 

The purpose of this series is to provide 
under separate covers a series of units, each 
of which deals with some major demand ot 
life to which the learner needs adjustment 
The Teachers Manual covers all units. 


School Auditorium Programs, by Pear! 
Julia Burke. Beckley-Cardy Company 1632 
Indiana Ave., Chicago. Cloth. 247 
Price $1.50. 

This is a teachers’ manual and reference 
book. It presents the aims and organization 
of auditorium work and gives programs fo: 
each month of the school year. The pro- 
grams are organized around important dates 
in the fields of history, science, art, music 
and literature. Holidays and special days 
are recognized also. The author is a teacher 
of auditorium classes in the public schools of 
Detroit, Michigan. 


pages 


Vocational Interest Inventories, by Glen U 
Cleeton. McKnight and McKnight, 109 West 
Market Street, Bloomington. Paper. Manual 
of Directions for teachers, 24 pages; two 
inventories—one for men and one for wom- 
en, 16 pages each; all three for $0.40. 

The purpose of the Inventory is to aid 
students in making a choice of vocation 


Mr. Lord: His Life and Words, written 
by Isabel McKinney and published by the 
University of Illinois Press, will be ready 
for distribution on Homecoming, October 22 
and 23. Orders may be sent at any time 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Our Advertisers and 


@® JOHN R. CLARK, co-author of 

“Modern-School Arithmetic” and 
“Modern-School Mathematics” series, 
published by World Book Company, 
is taking a year’s leave of absence from 
the Lincoln School, Columbia Univer- 
sity. With Mrs. Clark, who is Caro- 
line Hatton of the “Modern-School 
Arithmetic,” he plans to visit as many 
junior and senior high schools as pos- 
sible over the country. His plan is to 
get in touch with teachers of mathe- 
matics from New York to New Mex- 
ico—get a picture of what they are 


Ourselves 


® YOUR HEALTH, the radio pro- 

gram broadcast by the American 
Medical Association and the National 
Broadcasting Company (Red Net- 
work), begun October 13 to be run 
weekly through next June 15, at 1:00 
p.m. Central Standard Time, is under 
the general direction of the American 
Medical Association’s Bureau of Health 
and Public Instruction. W.W. Baurer, 
M. D., and P. A. Teschner, M. D., di- 
rector and assistant director, respec- 


tively, of the bureau, are the authors 
of the workbook published by Johnson 
Publishing Company. 


® EVERY GOOD WORKMAN 
knows the tools of his profession. 

Just so must teachers keep up on the 
latest ideas in textbooks, supplies, and 
equipment. If our advertising pages 
do not solve your problems along this 
line, bring them to the Advertising 
Manager. 

Miss G. C. Rawson 

307 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 









































' thinking and what they are teaching. 
il Dr. Clark is well known as a mathe- 
- matics author and will find a welcome T a} 
from teachers over the country. A Message to eac ers 
: ® THE GREGG Publishing Company 
? . . . 
is on the move—both in Chicago di 4 M 
and in New York. The company’s inten ing to orrow oney 
; Chicago office, formerly at 2500 Prai- 
‘ rie Avenue, is now located at Six North 
. . | WH TTT 
. Michigan Avenue—much more con- | ~~ 
fh venient location for visiting teachers @ To you, as to everyone about to make a loan, booklets on budgeting and better buymanship 
a and businessmen. The New York of- Householdsays:“Don't ng ag st must.” Taas are —_ by one ye home economics 
mn ; But there are times when borrowing can teachers as classroom and reference texts. 
b- fice continues at the same address, 270 hardly be avoided. An unexpected situation The manager of your local office will give you 
5 Madison Avenue, but has taken addi- may require more cash than you have in reserve. full information about Household Finance serv- 
18 tional space on the eleventh and twelfth | You may need extra funds to protect your ice. Or mail the convenient coupon below for 
a floors of the building health. Unpaid bills may have accumulated un-__ free booklet. 
: duly. When a loan can be used to your advan- 
“i © A SERIES of publications designed | '8¢, Houschold will be glad to have your | Locally Managed Housebold Finance 
" : application. ; “ore 
eS. for school people, with helpful sug- ousehold Finance makes loans to teachers Offices in 14 Illinois Cities 
rk gestions and up-to-date ideas on edu- | without security. You signa simple epee 4 amy ge -"- a) Gonmey Bldg., 
. . + as . note. No one need sign with you (in cases 0 28 N. Clark St.—Phone Franklin 1082 
r cation, are issued periodically by Scott, | j arried couples husband and wife sign to- ALTON—7th Floor, JouetT—3rd Floor, 
de Foresman and Company. These in- | gether). No inquiries are made of others. You a. Biaieo mene 
ch clude Primary Activities, Middle- ie ane ek Gee privately, and without a gales 207. Mo.uine— 4th Floor 
“ere ° - embDarrassm ; urora Nat. ’ ’ 
ot Grade Activities, Supervisor’s Note- You may take up to 20 months to repay your Bidg., Aurora 8445 coop, Ave, Pee. 
nt book, School Briefs for the Executive, | loan. Payments decrease each month and take ay ey Psoaia—3ed Flooe, 
. , only a small part of current income. Lehmann Bidg., 
English Teacher's Notebook, Modern Themed at teachers get timely money help Bidg., Phone 4765 Phone 4-5177 
ar! l Teacher’s Notebook : aac Ifal onla CHAMPAIGN~4th FI., R —6th Fl 
anguage Leachers Notebook, and | atHouschold Finance every year. Ifa loan wou Lincoln Bldg., Talcoee Bide.” 
+a Science Notes. Your name will be | improve your financial position, om 2 your Phone 3410 Talcott Bidg.. 
es a a “ local Household Office. Arrangements for your Decatur—4th FI., 
added to the mailing list upon request. | joan will be made ina private consultation room. scene Reseine. eg om 
ace @ SINCE 1843 G. &C. Merriam Com- | OF you may make application for what you | pystroar—sed pi, Myers Building. 
ion : 7 “ " need Dy mali. State Bank Bidg., ain 
~ _ pany has been talking and selling Household’s Money Management Booklets Phnc--- 137 om Wauxpaare—2ad Fl., 
we dictionaries to the American public. Used by Home Economics Teachers ‘Re 407, Hill” Sc., Waukegan State 
tes To them goes much of the credit for | To help borrowers os their money affairs on a a ag ing, 
Isic the present lively interest in words sound basis Household Finance gives helpful enttitdeundphoundined 
ays * = ie guidance in money management. As pare of an of 2'2%. This is substantially below 
wa their origins, and correct usage. Three expensive consumer education program House- the lawful maximum on all loans. 
of of their recent pamphlets are, The | hold has published a series of authoritative 
Making of a Dictionary (a pageant), 
; An Outline for Dictionary Study, Vo- HH Oo U 4 r Hi Oo L D F | N A N E 
U . a J? 
rest cabulary Building. Single copies will CORPORATION 
al . ” 
= be sent teachers free on request. * Decter of Family Finences 
. ° “ c i Ce ) .) 
its third year as a regular feature | FREE sooxsers ano oe aaa 
aid among our advertisers. Its pertinent APPLICATION BLANK | piease mail me free copy of your brochure: “The Special House- 
. ; , hold Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers.”’ | understand this re- 
facts perk up many a conversation. coe on some quest places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 
the | © NEW ADVERTISERS among the te) Tes 
ady textbook companies this fall are when thie informa- | Address... ; nesaeseeenee 
f 22 Silver Burdett Company and Mc- hand}. If immediate | City. -wnnnennenmenmenme - State ———e 
e a . Oan is want ,» State 
- Knight & McKnight. omeoene desired. | Amount I wish to borrow $ Amount of Salary $ 
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WINSTON = 
MO FLASHES 


MAMMOTH turkeys are no longer 
the mode; in fact, one of the experi- 
mental farms of the Department of Agri- 
culture is developing a smaller turkey to 
fit the small ovens of modern kitchens. 
oo 
WITH or without turkey, may your 
Thanksgiving feast be complete, “from 
soup to nuts.”” The ancient Romans used 
a similar expression, “‘from eggs to ap- 
ples” to express the whole of anything. 
(From ON THE Roap TO CIVILIZATION, 
new world history for high schools. At- 
tractive wall chart free on request.) 
_— 

LESS than half of the qualified voters 
in the U.S. exercise their right to vote. 
_—_—" 

NEW two-book edition of Taz HEALTHY 
Lire SERIES (Fowlkes and Jackson) now 
ready, in addition to the regular four- 
book edition for grades 3, 4, 5, and 6. 
“_—— 

DURING her life, the average woman 
uses three times her weight in cosmetics. 
i a 
MEN’S fashions changed as rapidly 
as women’s for thousands of years—only 
in the last century has man’s dress been 
comparatively static. See “History of 
Costume” accompanying one of the 8 
color plates in THE WINSTON SMPLIFIED 
Dictionary, ADVANCED EDITION. Only 
THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARIES 
have attractive colored illustrations to 

encourage dictionary browsing. 
~_ 
90,000 free meals a day are served 
to under-nourished, under - privileged 
children in the New York City schools. 
a“ 
BEFORE and after” pictures, used 
abundantly in THE NEw CURRICULUM 
NuMBER Book (Grade 2) make learning 
so easy that the child cannot fail to grasp 
number facts and relationships. Whether 
or not you are using THE New Curric- 
ULUM ARITHMETICS for grades 3-8, write 
us for information about this handsome 
new combination text and workbook. 





_— 
RICHEST country in all the world is 
the U.S.—yet only 45 million bed sheets 
were manufactured last year, slightly 
more than one-third of a sheet per person. 
The 


(The JOHN CRY "TE Ky ge), | 
WINSTON BLDG PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Books Received 


(Continued from second cover) 


Guidance 

The Student Thinks It Through, by 
Everett V. Perkins. Ginn and Company, 
2301 South Prairie Ave., Chicago. Paper. 
89 papes. Price, $0.36. 

This plan of character education based 
upon concrete conduct problems which the 
student is encouraged to think through to a 
decision is well adapted to the homeroom 
period for sophomore classes. A system of 
voting permits the registering of student 
opinion. 


Stephens College Handbook for Advisers, 
edited by W. P. Shofstall. Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri. Paper. 32 pages. Copies 
supplied gratis to administrators. 

The technique here outlined presupposes 
every teacher an adviser, with the principal 
as the central agency and provision for ref- 
erence of special problems to special advis- 
ers. A compact and yet comprehensive aid 
in an important field. 


Mathematics 

Preview of Mathematical Analysis, by 
Aaron Freilich, Henry H. Shanholt, and Jo- 
seph P. McCormack. Silver Burdett Com- 
pany, 221 East 20th St., Chicago. Paper. 


| Illustrated. 137 pages. Price $0.60. 


The text includes (1) elementary aspects 
of the theory of equations; (2) selected ma- 
terial on permutations, combinations, and 
probability; and (3) certain fundamental 
concepts of differential calculus. The topics 
from differential calculus have been includ- 
ed to meet the heretofore relatively disre- 
garded recommendations of the National 
Committee Report on the Reorganization of 
Mathematics in Secondary Education and 
the Gamma Level Mathematics Attainment 
Tests of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. 


Modern Languages 


Objective Tests in French, by Helen K. 
Burtt. Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Colomba, Test A, 
paper, 8 pages; Colomba, Test B, paper, 8 
pages; Le Petit Chose, Test A, paper, 7 
pages; Le Petit Chose, Test B, paper, 7 
pages; Le Livre De Mon Ami, Test A, 
paper, 8 pages; Le Livre De Mon Ami, 
Test B, paper, 8 pages. 

This series of objective tests on the French 
books most usually read in secondary schools 
affords the teacher a time-saving and effec- 
tive method of testing pupils’ comprehension 
of a wide range of reading. Each test has 
two forms of equal difficulty. 


Physical Education 


Modern Principles of Physical Education, 
by Jackson R. Sharman. A. S. Barnes and 
Company, 67 West 44th St., New York. 
Cloth. 208 pages. Price $2.00. 

This book is intended to give upper-divi- 
sion college students and others who may 
be interested a broad general view of the 
philosophy on which the present-day pro- 
gram of physical education is based. The 
principles discussed are up-to-date and are 
based on recent evidence from biology, psy- 
chology, sociology, and education. 
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Physical Education for the Classroom 
Teacher, by Dorothy La Salle. A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 67 West 44th St., New York. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 209 pages. Price $2.00. 

An abundance of teaching materials for 
the elementary grades and an analysis of the 
teaching situations arising in various activi- 
ties are presented. Emphasis is on social ad- 
justment and personality development. 


Reading 

Adventures in Sport, by Louis J. Persky. 
Ginn and Company, 2301 South Prairie Ave., 
Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 327 pages. Price, 
$1.12. 

Stories of sports from archery and sword- 
fishing to aviation and tennis by authors of 
such distinction as Sir Walter Scott and Stew- 
ard Edward White have been selected for 
range of subject matter, interest, and ease of 
reading. Surely a literary dish to tempt the 
reluctant reader of high-school age or younger. 


China Quest, by Elizabeth Foreman Lewis. 
The John C. Winston Company, 623 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated by 
Kurt Wiese. 301 pages. Price $2.00. 

Mrs. Lewis presents her latest study of 
China through the eyes of her two chief 
characters, “Reds” Stuart, a young Ameri- 
can, and Li-San, a Chinese boy. The author 
has done a remarkable piece of crea- 
tive work in contrasting the divergent view- 
points of two different civilizations, while 
at the same time she shows how each 
strengthens and supplements the other. Co- 
operation and interdependence of nations 
and peoples assume new meaning to the 
reader of China Quest. 

Kurt Wiese, who illustrated Mrs. Lewis’ 
earlier books, again brings the charm and 
power of his work to this book for which 
he has drawn forty-five fascinating pictures, 
four of which are in full color. 


Let’s Read!, by Holland Roberts and 
Helen Rand. Henry Holt and Company, 
257 Fourth Ave., New York. Cloth. IIlus- 
trated. 598 pages. Price, $1.44. 

The title suggests the emphasis on stu- 
dent initiative in this remedial reading text 
for high-school use. The book is made up 
of six sections: Animals Work and Play, 
People Are Interesting, Moving Pictures and 
the Radio, Sports and Games, The Modern 
World, High Speed. Each section includes 
from eight to eleven selections tested and 
approved by high-school boys and girls. 
There is major emphasis on speech and 
creative writing. Reading is always thought 
of in relation with other worthwhile activi- 
ties. 

Descriptive lists of interesting, worthwhile 
books are given at the end of every section 
to encourage voluntary reading. Provision 
is made for students to keep personal rec- 
ords of ratings on speed and comprehen- 
sion. 


Other Farm Babies, by O. Stuart Hamer, 
and Anna M. Hamer. McKnight and Mc- 
Knight, 109 West Market St., Bloomington. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 136 pages. Price $0.80. 

This book presents to children accurate 
pictures, stories and facts concerning farm 
animals that children love. Illustrations are 
from actual photographs. Stories are built 
around the actual experiences of a boy. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Books are the quielest and most constant 
of friends; they are the most accessible and 
wisest of counsellors, and the most patient 
of teachers—CHARLES W. ELIOT. 
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LET US TEACH 


i. purpose of this paper is to 
utter a plea that teachers be allowed 
to teach as well as they can. 

For years educators throughout the 
state of Illinois have pled for better 
trained teachers. Now, to their credit 
be it said, they are seeing their dream 
realized in the form of rising standards 
for certificating teachers. But, unless 
the better preparation of teachers re- 
sults in better teaching in the schools 
of Illinois, the higher standards of 
certification will not give the taxpayers 
of Illinois what they have a right to 
expect in return for the extra expense 
incurred in providing those better 
trained teachers. 

Educators protest the fact that the 
graduates of our teachers colleges go 
out and teach not as they were taught 
to teach but as they were taught while 
in the grades several years before. 
When accosted with this fact, and when 
the generally accepted better methods 
are suggested to them, teachers reply 
by raising two pertinent questions. 
Teaching Handicaps 

“How can we teach as you would 
have us teach and follow the course of 
study?” 

“How can we teach as you would 
have us teach and prepare our pupils 
for the monthly, bi-monthly, and year- 
ly examinations?” 

The writer cannot answer their 
questions. Some instructors put the 
inquirers off by saying, “Where there 
is a will, there is a way.” 

If there is a way it is the business 
of the teacher in the teachers colleges 
to help those who are seeking the way 
to find it. Frankly, the writer sees 
no way by which teachers can teach as 
well as they are trained to teach so 
long as they are fettered by a rigid 
course of study and examinations of 
the type used commonly in the State. 
The condition on which these questions 
are based has existed long. Moreover, 
the condition is widespread, reaching 
far beyond the boundary of Illinois. 

While students present these ques- 
tions to their instructors in the teach- 
ers colleges, administrators complain 
that the teachers colleges are not giv- 
ing the teachers the training needed for 
work in their systems, 

That the teachers colleges are not 
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trying to train teachers to follow a 
rigid course of study is true. (The 
writer speaks not only for the institu- 
tion in which she works. She voices 
what she believes to be the-tendency in 
practically all of the teachers colleges 
of today.) That they are not trying 
to train teachers to drill girls and boys 
for the bi-monthly and final examina- 
tions made out in the office of the 
superintendent or principal is, also, 
true. They are trying, instead, to 
achieve in their work with the teachers 
the same objectives they advocate in 
working with boys and girls: the de- 
velopment of sound judgment, the de- 
velopment of initiative, and the ability 
to express themselves in wholesome and 
productive fashion. 

Obviously, teachers trained in in- 
stitutions in which such powers are 
deemed of the greatest importance can- 
not fit easily into systems in which such 
abilities are not prized. 

Let us consider briefly what it means 
to follow strictly the courses of study 
handed to hundreds of teachers not 
only in the village and rural schools 
but, also, in many of our city schools. 

I. It means doing in the period 
from September 7 to 20 what a group 
of teachers, most of whom were un- 
trained in the construction of a cur- 
riculum, decided ten or twenty years 
ago was a good thing to be done during 
the period from September 7 to 20, dis- 
regarding the fact that many of those 
who helped to make such a scheme have 
advanced long since to the point at 
which they have discarded their own 
outlines. But they cannot so easily 
recall those that made their way into 
print. 

II. It means disregarding the fact 
that times have changed; that with the 
coming of the radio, pupil interests 
and horizons have widened; that teach- 
ing methods have been improved; that 
standards for admission to the teach- 
ing profession have risen. 

III. In many cases, it means that 
the untrained are telling the trained 
what to do, that the dead hand of the 
past is directing the thinking of living 
boys and girls. 

IV. It means that such vital mat- 
ters as the discussion of current events 
and close-at-hand topics in nature 
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study and science must be omitted or 
slighted because the course of study is 
so exacting that no time is left for the 
vital interests of the learners. 

Naturally, teachers trained in the 
teachers colleges of today do not fit into 
such systems. Trained in an atmos- 
phere charged with freedom to think, 
to exercise initiative, they are unpre- 
pared to work in an organization in 
which they are not free to think. Of 
course, they are not “finished” teach- 
ers when they leave the teachers col- 
lege. The best of them will never be 
finished teachers. (The finished teach- 
er is a dead teacher.) They need help. 
But they need help in growing in free- 
dom, in the exercise of sound judgment, 
and in attaining the stature attained 
only by the unhampered exercise of all 
of their powers. 

To receive instead of this help a 
copy of a course of study which directs 
the hour-by-hour intellectual feeding of 
girls and boys is to blight their growth. 
Because the graduates of our teachers 
colleges are unprepared to make the 
tremendous adjustment called for, they 
lapse into a use of the methods they 
know will work in the situation, those 
used by their teachers years before. 


An Alternative 


In order to give the teachers an op- 
portunity to repay the taxpayers for 
the additional expense involved in pro- 
viding the additional training now ex- 
pected of teachers, it would be far bet- 
ter if the teachers were given a flexible 
course of study, with the challenge to 
do with it all they could. Then both 
teacher and pupil could grow toward 
the objectives suggested earlier: the 
power to think, to evaluate, to create, 
and to appreciate. Such a course of 
study might indicate that the work in 
the social studies in the sixth grade 
should include the following topics in 
connection with the study of Europe. 


I. From the historic point of view 

A. Life in the Middle Ages 
1. In the town 
2. Among the craftsmen 
3. On the farms 

B. Trade and transportation in the 
Middle Ages 
1. By water 
2. By land 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Three Great Organizations Consider Need of 





LABOR’S EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES 


@ THE Illinois State Federation of Labor 

held its fifty-fifth annual convention in 
LaSalle last September. We are glad to re- 
port to our readers the principal expressions 
by that convention in regard to the public 
schools.—Editor. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. The establish- 
ment of public school systems is a com- 
paratively new innovation. Most sys- 
tems of this character throughout the 
world are less than a century old. The 
first labor unionists of the United 


States were among the fore- ast ° 
most original advo- ist 

cates of this sort ¢ 

of public in- sat struc- 
tion. In the early days 


those who were in opposition to the 
establishment of public schools stig- 
matized such educational institutions 
as “pauper schools.” To the everlast- 
ing credit of the wage-earners of that 
period they continued to demand public 
schools in order that the children of 
all the people might have educational 
opportunities. During the period of 
time that has transpired since the estab- 
lishment of the “little red school house” 
in which the curriculum was 


limited to the three 
“R’s,” labor un- . ml 
ionists have done win ev- 


erything within their pow- 
er to keep the children of wage-earn- 
ers in school and out of shops and 
factories and mines. The trade unions 
have been foremost in the commu- 
nity, and in legisletive halls, in ad- 
vocating improvements in public edu- 
cation. 

The safety of the Nation and the 
welfare of the people should be put 
ahead of all other considerations in a 
modern democracy. During the World 
War an astoundingly high percentage 
of illiterate people were uncovered in 
the more backward States. This dan- 
gerous condition cannot be eliminated 
completely within the adult population. 
It must be eliminated among the young, 
among those of school age. 

The daily instruction of one and one- 
half million pupils in Illinois is a large 
task. Yet it is only a part of the work 
carried on within the public schools. 
For a high school, particularly a uni- 
versity or college, maintained out of 
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public funds, does not begin and end 
its job with teaching as the term is 
commonly understood. Its service is 
distinctly broader. Such an institution 
discovers and disseminates new 
knowledge. It is also a 900 

b 


forum for the dis- 
cussion of 900° new 
{ $3 thoughts 
yd 0 and of present 


day problems and, of 
course, for the solution of 
those problems. 

The state normal schools and the 
state universities are the training places 
for teachers. Teachers and research 
men cannot be bought like a commod- 
ity. The only places where they are 
produced are in the universities. 

Teachers are confronted with the 
same economic problems and difficulties 
troubling and puzzling the average 
wage-earner. For this reason thousands 
of them feel that they belong more 
nearly to the wage-earning class 


00 than to the profes- 
$8 sional world, and 
many of them in re- 
cent years have flocked into 
the movement of labor. Organized 
labor has been assisting educators 
throughout the entire state of Illinois 
to secure the restoration of former wage 
levels and also secure large increases in 
the state distributive fund, which is 
used to help maintain public schools. 
There has also been a persistent drive 
under way in the Legislature 


of Illinois to establish 

minimum wa : Boat 
ges te 

for teachers by Sta law. 

Public schools should be 


run for the children and they are largely 
measuring up to this requirement, but 
the practice of underpaying teachers 
and instructors is a disgraceful blot 
on the otherwise generally commend- 
able administration of the business of 
running public schools in Illinois. 
THe GENERAL ASSEMBLY. It is in- 
deed doubtful if there has been a ses- 
sion of the Legislature in the last dec- 
ade where so little attention was paid 
by lawmakers to the problems, both 
financial and otherwise, confronting the 
public schools of Illinois. The whole 
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legislative educational program must be 
revived and enacted in the next session 
of the General Assembly if the neces- 
sary improvements in public education 
are to be realized. The result of the last 
session’s effort on this subject was dis- 
appointing, not only to those who rep- 
resented the educators, but to the mem- 
bership of the entire labor movement 
as well. 

PROGRAM OF SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 
The Illinois State Federation of Labor 
recommends: 

1. Legislation to establish a state 
board of education, with properly de- 
fined powers and duties and proper 
financial provision. 


2.That w its 
affiliated lo- Tenure La cals 
seek occa- sion to 


aid teachers and other public 
school employes in their school dis- 
tricts to secure better wage levels. 

3. That the General Assembly set 
the qualifications for the position of 
high-school teacher in Illinois at not 
lower than a bachelor’s degree from an 
accredited college or university, and for 
the position of elementary teacher at 
not less than graduation from a four- 
year accredited high school plus not 
less than two years in a recognized 
normal college, provided that the educa- 
tional standards for public schools and 
colleges shall be fixed by an agency cre- 
ated by law and having that as one of 
its lawfully assigned functions. 


4. That the General Assem- 
10% = bly provide a fair 
pduca™ tenure law for all 


public school teachers in 
the State, and that the above 
suggested qualifications for teachers 
be not enacted unless such tenure law 
be also enacted, and unless teachers al- 
ready employed be given ample time 
to meet these qualifications. 

5. That the General Assembly set a 
minimum wage of not less than $800 a 
year for all elementary public scho il 
teachers and of not less than $1200 a 
year for all public high-school teachers. 

6. That the General Assembly in- 
crease the state school distributive fund 
to not less than $30,000,000 a year, and 
that it set up an additional sum, re- 
vised annually, allocated to each pub- 
lic school district on the basis of its 
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Adequate State Financial Support of Education 





public school enrollment for the sole 
purpose of providing free textbooks to 
the public school pupils. 


THE LEGION 


@ A LETTER to the editor of the Intxvo1s 
TEACHER from William C. Mundt, De- 


partment Adjutant, American Le- 
gion, in- Z forms us that at 
the meet- Qa, ing of the 
Illinois Sey 

Department Ory . 

this year it reaf- icp 


firmed its action of last 

year in regard to plans for educa- 

tional progress. The report of the edu- 
cation committee, which was adopted and 
reaffirmed, reads as follows: 


Oy 


The Education Committee recom- 
mends five major legislative plans: 

I. Introduce or support legislation 
increasing the state distributive fund to 


££ 


States are handicapped because of in- 
adequate and uncertain financial sup- 
port, due principally to the fact that 
the proportion of state support is far 
below the average for all States in the 
Nation, and 

Wuenreas, In many cases pronounced 
differences in the amount of assessed 
valuation back of each pupil exist 
among the school districts of both 
States, with the result that many chil- 
dren are denied a reasonable minimum 
of educational opportunity, and 

Wuereas, Taxable property in 
both States is seriously overbur- 
dened with tax levies, including school 
levies, and 

Wuenreas, The state governments of 
both States have an obligation to re- 
lieve the property-owning taxpayer of 
his excessive tax burden and 


school pupils are available all of the 
time in the history classrooms. They 
are really read with enthusiasm and 
frequently checked out for overnight or 
weekend use. 

At least a part of a class period 
should be used each week for discus- 
sion. The particular day is immate- 
rial. Perhaps an apt choice is one 
which follows a pertinent radio pro- 
gram. 

A bibliography can be kept of those 
articles which are of most value to 
high-school pupils, articles which are 
not unreasonably difficult, selected 
from such magazines as Current His- 
tory, Atlantic Monthly, Harper's, The 
Forum, Review of Reviews, Scribner's, 
The Saturday Evening Post, Saturday 
Review, The National Geographic, and 
Travel. A dozen or more excellent 


a minimum of $30,000,000, which will also to provide a &,. reason- titles can easily be selected each month. 
provide about $20 per pupil for both able minimum o7 Cy, It is a good idea for the teacher to 
high and elementary schools. educational opportu- QO call the attention of the class to im- 
II. Support proposed legislation by nity for all their children, “27. portant events during the week. 
which the State will pay to the school therefore be it Fe; The time to talk about a sub- 
districts the $7,000,000 arrear- Resolved, That the officers of the = ject is when it is of most 
ages in the regular TIllinois-Eastern Iowa District of Ki- “Zs general interest. Fol- 
state Wr distrib- wanis International take such action as Jo. lowing develop- 
utive fund ly in their best judgment seems most ad- ments — p4 along the 
for the biennium liz, visable in prevailing upon the Ki- same line @ of a ma- 
ending June 30, 1935. Any wanis Clubs under their jor event from a a week to 
III. Introduce legislation for Ps jurisdiction to stu- week adds interest. 


larger units of school administration 
and taxation with a board for each unit 
and appointive instead of elective offi- 
cials. 

IV. Introduce and support proposed 
legislation for higher qualifications for 
Illinois teachers and the extension of 
the tenure provisions of the Otis law to 
all school districts in Illinois. 

V. Necessary legislation increasing 
the present legal minimum school term. 


KIWANIS 


@ AT the convention of the Illinois-Eastern 

Iowa District of Kiwanis International 
held on September 29, 1937, the following 
resolution was adopted: 


Wuereas, The state constitutions of 
both Iowa and Illinois specifically 
charge their respective state govern- 
ments with the responsibility of main- 
taining thorough and efficient systems 
of free schools, and 

Wuereas, The public schools of both 
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dy the prob- 
lems of school s u p- 
port, organi- zation, and 
administration in their respective States 
with a view to assisting their members 
as citizens in co-operating in the solu- 
tion of these important problems. 


Keeping Social Science 
Abreast of the Times 


® NO high-school pupil and no adult 
can call himself a true student of his- 
tory unless he keeps himself well in- 
formed concerning contemporary world 
affairs. Certainly one thing no social 
science teacher can afford not to do is 
to read the periodicals, newspapers and 
contemporary books in his field so he 
may intelligently stimulate and direct 
the same participation by his students. 

In this school, excellent weekly news- 
papers especially written for high- 


Bal 
Len, 
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Students should be encouraged to 
keep a file of clippings and the unit 
or semester test can touch upon current 
affairs in some respect. A useful exer- 
cise at the end of each semester is a 
short “history” of the United States or 
the world for the four or five months 
just passed. This paper should be writ- 
ten in class and not prepared ahead of 
time. 

Pupils should be encouraged to read 
critically. They should look for con- 
tradictions and snap judgments. They 
should be taught to separate propa- 
ganda of every kind from facts, in so 
far as this is possible; they should 
learn to suspend judgments and to see 
the interrelationship of sociology, eco- 
nomics, religion, and politics. They 
should gain the historian’s perspective 
which gives events their true size re- 
gardless of newspaper column space. 


—HOWARD VAN NORMAN, 


York Community High School, Elm- 
hurst. 
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THE PROGRAM OF LEGISLATION 


we believe must ultimately 


The basic principles which 
be law if Illinois is to 


assume its proper educational rank among the States 


Introduction 


7. Illinois Education Association 
presented to the Sixtieth General As- 
sembly a definite and constructive pro- 
gram of school legislation. Since only 
a few of the less important bills were 
enacted, we believe that little change 
should be made in our recommenda- 
tions for this year. 

The widespread interest in our pro- 
gram and the strenuous opposition re- 
quired to prevent the enactment of 
several of the most constructive bills 
are evidence of progress toward our 
goals. Although progress seems slow, 
we must continue energetically and in- 
telligently to pursue our objectives. 

Laws enacted by the Sixtieth Gen- 
eral Assembly and approved by the 
Governor provide a method for chang- 
ing high-school district boundary lines, 
for facilitating the payment of obliga- 
tions of non-high school districts, and 
for providing emergency aid for a few 
of our hard-pressed high schools. 
Otherwise the program of legislation 
is substantially the same as that adopt- 
ed by this association last year. 


General Legislation and 
Administrative Reorganization 
We favor the following: 

1. A larger unit of school adminis- 
tration and support with an elected 
board for each unit, such boards to 
have authority to appoint administra- 
tive officers. 

2. The enactment of legislation es- 
tablishing the superintendent employed 
by a board of education as the chief 
executive officer of that board and 
otherwise defining his status. 

3. A tenure law and a minimum 
wage law, the latter to provide for a 
minimum salary of not less than $800 
per year, and not less than $100 per 
month. This seems necessary in order 
to guarantee that state aid funds be 
used to secure better schools. 

4. Revision of the State Teachers’ 
Pension Law so as to provide a de- 
pendable and adequate pension. 

5. Enactment of legislation raising 
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the requirements for certificates for 
beginning teachers so that the minimum 
requirements shall be four years above 
the high-school level, including special 
training in the field or fields in which 
they choose to teach; such training is 
to be had by actual attendance at an 
accredited educational institution; also 
providing that county superintendents 
must have supervisory certificates. 

6. Revision of present law so as to 
provide certain and more equitable 
assessment of property throughout the 
State—both tangible and intangible. 

7. The enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for a State Board of Education 
with advisory powers, that will func- 
tion for the good of the schools and 
independently of politics. 

8. Support of such legislation as is 
approved and sponsored by the Chi- 
cago Division where such legislation 
has to do with Chicago only. 


Finance 


We recommend the enactment of leg- 
islation: 

1. To provide a flat distribution 
from the State Distributive Fund of 
$20 for each child in average daily 
attendance in both elementary and 
high schools (Grades 1-12), and equal- 
ize up to $50 per child in average daily 
attendance in the elementary schools 
(Grades 1-8), and up to $60 per child 
in the high schools (Grades 9-12), 
such equalization being contingent 
upon a qualifying local district tax 
levy of 75 cents on each $100 of as- 
sessed valuation for educational pur- 
poses, the State Distributive Fund to 
be approximately $29,000,000 appro- 
priated from the general revenue fund 
of the State Treasury. 

If powerful opposition again ap- 
pears against this proposal, we chal- 
lenge the opponents to present a bill 
or bills that will equally well relieve 
the financial problems which face pub- 
lic education in Illinois. 

2. To provide the necessary ap- 
propriations by which the State shall 
pay the several arrearages as follows: 

a. $7,000,000 arrearage in the regu- 

lar State Distributive Fund for the 


Adopted by the Committee on Legis- 
lation of ie Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation on October 2, 1937, to be sub- 
mitted to the Representative Assembly 
of the IEA at the annual meeting on 
December 28, 1937. 


school year ending June 30, 1934. 
b. $208,333 arrearage for the month 
of July, 1935. 
c. $440,662.43 for the purpose of 
completing the payment of approved 
claims legally due for the school year 
ending June 30, 1935, in support of 
classes and schools for crippled chil- 
dren. 
d. $2,384,256 due Chicago for ex- 
cess cost of educating delinquent, 
deaf, blind, and crippled children 
for the periods covered by the bi- 
ennial appropriations of 1929, 1931, 
and 1933. 
e. $5,645,719 due the schools for 
the years 1931, ’32, and ’33 or the 
reappropriation of the sum so that 
the delinquent tax as collected may 
be used for the purpose for which 
it was levied. 

3. To provide that each and every 
school district in the State shall be 
guaranteed for the building fund a 
rate of 12% cents on each $100 of 
assessed valuation of the district, ir- 
respective of bond and interest re- 
quirements. 

4. To provide for the discontinu- 
ance of the present distinction between 
the educational and building funds but 
protecting the instructional service by 
designating that at least 75 percent of 
the current expenditure must be for 
such service. 

5. To provide that unit systems 
operating both elementary and high- 
school grades may be allowed a tax 
rate without referendum equal to that 
established for dual systems. 

6. To provide for state support of 
adequate education for delinquent, 
deaf, blind, crippled, truant, incorrigi- 
ble, and otherwise defective children. 

7. To provide adequate support for 
the state university and the state 
teachers’ colleges. 


We oppose the following: 


1. State adoption of textbooks. 

2. Any limitation on the total tax 
rates levied against property, unless 
and until other adequate and certain 
sources of revenue are provided. 

We believe it to be the duty of our 
public officials to take the leadership 
in enacting laws which will give IIli- 

(Continued on page 91) 
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COMMUNITY CIVICS 


The author here suggests a more informal approach to the 


teaching of the subject based on pupils’ interests and needs 





By ROBERT S. ELLWOOD 


Ta status of community civics is 
at present one of instability and uncer- 
tainty. It is taught in all years from 
the sixth through the tenth. It may 
be taught primarily as a course of 
orientation into high school, as a vo- 
cations course, or as an elementary 
course in political science, largely du- 
plicating the senior civics course. 
Emphasis in varying degrees may be 
placed on the social, economic, or po- 
litical aspects of the subject. 

One thing, however, is certain, re- 
gardless of the subject-matter, com- 
munity civics as at present taught in 
many schools in Illinois is a textbook 
course, taught by the formal recitation 
method under the direction of teachers 
who have had little or no special prep- 
aration in teaching. 

This statement is based on visiting 
and observing the teaching of commu- 
nity civics in sixteen schools in widely 
separated parts of Illinois within the 
last year. Community civics may be 
considered as a part of the history, 
home economics, industrial arts, physi- 
cal education, mathematics, commerce 
or Latin departments if classified on 
the basis of the major interests and 
preparation of the teachers found 
teaching it in the various schools. 

The primary purpose of the present 
writing is to explore the possibilities 
of developing a more informal ap- 
proach to the teaching of the subject 
based on the present needs and inter- 
ests of the students. We shall first 
consider the early development of 
community civics. 


Early Development 

Community civics appeared as a 
separate course in the secondary 
schools and upper grades during the 
early years of the present century. 
Arthur W. Dunn of Indianapolis is 
credited with being its chief propo- 
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nent. In 1907 he published The Com- 
munity and the Citizen, the first text 
in community civics. Dunn’s concept 
of the course as stated by him in 1915 
and quoted by Tryon in The Social 
Science as School Subjects’ is: 

The aim of community civics is to help 
the child to know his community—not mere- 
ly a lot of facts about his community, but 
the meaning of his community life, what it 
does for him and how it does it, what the 
community has a right to expect from him 
and how he may fulfill his obligations, mean- 
while cultivating in him the essential quali- 
ties and habits of good citizenship. 

This concept was enlarged and fully 
explained in a bulletin’ issued by the 
United States Bureau of Education 
and written by a special committee 
consisting of J. Lynn Barnard, Arthur 
W. Dunn and others. 

In it the so-called “welfare topics” 
of community civics were enunciated. 
These consisted of health, protection 
of life and property, recreation, educa- 
tion, civic beauty, wealth, communica- 
tion, transportation, migration, chari- 
ties, and correction. In addition to 
these “welfare topics,” it was recom- 
mended that three other topics might 
be considered: how governmental 
agencies are conducted, how govern- 
mental agencies are financed, and how 
voluntary agencies are conducted and 
how they are financed. 

It will be seen that community civics 
was intended to deal largely with ma- 
terials that were closer to the needs 
and alleged interests of students than 
was true in the traditional civics 
course taught in upper years of high 
school. The course that was replaced 
in many high schools, at least, by 
community civics was the ninth grade 
one in ancient history. This course 
was a hangover from the classical sec- 





ipp. 310-312. 

2]. Lynn Barnard, F. W. Carrier, Arthur William 
Dunn, Clarence D. Kingsley, The Teaching of Com- 
ge or U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin 

o. 23, 1915. 
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ondary school of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and it was considered, by those 
who substituted community civics at 
least, to be out of harmony with cur- 
rent needs and too remote from chil- 
dren’s interests to appeal to any except 
the brightest youngsters, who were 
capable of reliving the lives and expe- 
riences of people in ancient times, and 
were thus able to find romance and in- 
terest in the work. 

In developing a course in commu- 
nity civics, two criteria perhaps should 
be used. They are: What are the 
social needs of adolescent children? 
and, What are the interests of such 
children? Unless the course meets the 
social needs and appeals to the legiti- 
mate interests of adolescent children, 
it is a failure as a framework for school 
activities. 


Social Needs 


The social needs may be stated as 
being somewhat as follows: 

1. The development of socially ad- 
justed boys and girls who: 

a. Are capable of recognizing indi- 

vidual and group problems 

b. Are able to see and judge the 

various ways of solving these prob- 

lems 

c. Are able to co-operate in "group 

activity 

d. Are considerate of other people’s 

needs and opinions 

e. Are able to plan, execute, and 

evaluate individual and group activ- 

ities 

f. May be depended upon to do a 

careful, honest, and workmanlike 

piece of work 

2. The development of boys and 
girls who possess wide interests and 
the desire and ability to follow some 
of them through. 


3. The development of boys and 
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girls who are able to appreciate the 
mental and physical work of others. 

It will be seen that these social 
needs are stated not in the form of 
subject matter to be learned or mate- 
rials to be covered, but in the shape 
of abilities, attitudes, and apprecia- 
tions to be acquired. 

Assuming that these are at least 
some of the important ends to be se- 
cured, the next step is to determine 
how they may best be reached. 

When Dunn developed the first 
course in community civics, he fol- 
lowed somewhat the same procedure 
as we have outlined except that he 
went more directly at social needs 
such as those stated in the welfare 
list. These objectives were to be met 
by the learning of facts, through the 
study of textbooks, and, to some ex- 
tent at least, through first-hand study 
of community institutions. In com- 
parison with other courses in the cur- 
riculum of the time and with the 
course in ancient history that was be- 
ing replaced, these certainly were of 
greater interest to children, and the 
course was a definite step forward. 
Abilities and appreciations were to be 
incidental acquisitions. It was hoped 
that they would be acquired vicari- 
ously through study about what adults 
were doing in meeting these social 
needs. Work was made more interest- 
ing through imitative activities, such 
as organizing “city councils” holding 
mock elections, and occasionally “run- 
ning the city” for a few hours. 


Finding Interests 

In following this procedure, it was 
assumed that adolescent interests par- 
alleled adult interests, and if they 
didn’t, it was the fault of the adoles- 
cents. Certainly all citizens, children 
and adults both, are dependent upon 
the efficient management of their city, 
surely that should be one of their in- 
terests. But is that an adolescent in- 
terest? Is the city government one 
of his recognized responsibilities? If 
it is not, then it certainly is not some- 
thing that we can expect him to be- 
come greatly excited about. 

We certainly should have as one of 
our objectives the development of men 
and women who can and will prove to 
be good, efficient citizens, but can we 
do it by trying to make boys and girls 
adults before they can do anything 
about being adults? The question 
becomes: Can we teach deferred val- 
ues unless they are also recognized as 
immediate values? 
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What are the social interests of 
high-school freshmen? An attempt 
was made to determine the interests 
of a group of over a hundred of this 
year’s freshmen in the University 
High School in Normal. The work 
they were taking in a more or less 
typical community civics course was 
made a point of departure. They were 
asked to list the topics studied that 
proved most interesting to them. Then 
they were asked to list other topics 
somewhat related to these but not 
taught in class. Finally they were 
asked to list anything else that they 
were finding of interest in their lives. 

To these lists the teachers added 
interests that they observed the stu- 
dents to have. Community civics 
texts were also analyzed, and all topics 
found not already included were add- 
ed. A master list of twenty-five areas 
of interests was then compiled from 
the above findings and was submitted 
to the students. 

They were asked to check those 
areas they found of greatest interest, 
of some interest, of little interest, and 
to omit marking those of no interest. 
The major areas of interest revealed 
by this study were sports and games, 
movies, travel, hobbies, vocations, so- 
cial adjustments, school life orienta- 
tion, club activities, and current events. 

Through observation and interviews 
with the students, it was easily re- 
vealed that interest in these areas 
would not be met by merely talking 
about them in the classroom, nor did 
the questionaires reveal a uniformity 
of interest in these areas, nor was there 
equal interest in all phases of the areas. 
However, it is felt that for want of a 
better group of interests, these areas 
may well provide the medium through 
which a course in community civics 
may be developed for these students. 

If the social abilities, appreciations, 
and attitudes mentioned earlier in this 
paper are to be approached in com- 
munity civics, we cannot depend upon 
the study of textbooks and classroom 
recitations as the sole or even the ma- 
jor activities. High-school boys and 
girls are not satisfied merely to talk 
about hobbies in a class; they wish to 
do something about them, to partici- 
pate in hobby activities. 

The nine areas of interest under 
consideration may be thought of as 
being continuous participation types 
of activity. They are not things that 
can be “studied” for two weeks and 
then dropped while something else is 
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studied for another period of time. 
Neither are they cloistered studies. 
They demand activity both within and 
without the classroom and school. 
Furthermore, in none of them can 
the class be fitted into a definite mold. 
Each demands flexibility of handling 
and recognition par excellence of indi- 
vidual differences in interest, back- 
ground, and mental and physical abili- 
ties. A fourth significant factor to 
consider about these activities is that 
in their planning and execution a 
rather definite integration and co-op- 
eration with other departments in the 
school is either mandatory or desirable. 


Introductory Units of Work 

Let us briefly consider each of the 
areas to see how a program of activi- 
ties may be worked out. First, we 
may observe that each area should be 
introduced by a unit of work in which 
certain fundamental understandings 
are developed and a survey made of 
the activities involved. These intro- 
ductory units of work should probably 
all, or nearly all, come within the first 
semester of school. 

The orientation unit naturally will 
be the first one studied. It will con- 
sist of a study of the purposes and 
place of education in the local com- 
munity and in the State and Nation, 
a comparison of high schools and ele- 
mentary schools, and a study of the 
classroom and extra-classroom offer- 
ings of the local high school. How- 
ever, it is not something that can take 
place in one or two weeks. The bulk 
of it may, but orientation is in reality 
a continuous process and lasts until 
graduation. In a school in which a 
well developed guidance program is 
under way, the work of this unit is 
merely a part of the larger program 
and should be carefully worked out in 
a co-operative manner by the director 
of guidance, the administrator, and 
the teacher of community civics with 
the participation, to some extent, of all 
other departments in the school. 

The study of vocations naturally 
follows the orientation unit and con- 
sists of two rather distinct parts. The 
first is a survey of vocational life and 
a special study of different fields of 
vocational activity by groups or indi- 
viduals. The second is a continuous 
study and, if possible, some participa- 
tion as part-time work in the activities 
involved in vocations by some of the 
members of the class for the remainder 

(Continued on page 90) 
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REPLIES to Director of Finance 





( N October 11 Mr. S. L. Nudelman, 
State Director of Finance, addressed 
a long letter to Mr. Fred L. Biester, 
President of the Illinois Education 
Association. The letter was an attack 
upon the I. E. A. in general and upon 
its Executive Secretary in particular. 
The Division of Department Reports, 
also under direction of Mr. Nudelman, 
sent copies of this letter to many su- 
perintendents, principals, and teachers, 
and, together with a condensed pub- 
licity article, to the news agencies and 
newspapers. 

Mr. Biester at once replied in a 
very effective way and sent copies of 
his letter to many teachers and to the 
press agencies. Since both these let- 
ters have been given wide distribution 
and much publicity, we shall not re- 
print them here. However, we are 
publishing two letters as samples of 
many that have been written to Mr. 
Nudelman but have not been given 
publicity. 

The first impulse of the Secretary 
of the I. E. A. was to make a vigorous 
reply to the Nudelman letter in an 
editorial in the ILttNoIs TEACHER, and 
to give copies to the press. But we 
are glad to say that Mr. Biester and 
many others have made it unnecessary 
for the Secretary to participate in the 
discussion, as you will see if you read 
the two letters below. 


CENTRALIA, ILLINOIS, 
October 13, 1937. 
Mr. S. L. Nudelman, 
Director of Finance, 
State of Illinois, 
Spring field, Illinois. 
Dear Sir: 

I did not know anything about the 
correspondence between you and Mr. 
Biester except what I had read in the 
papers. They were glad, of course, 
to know that a fight was on. 

As a life-long Democrat, a supporter 
of Governor Horner in every primary 
and general election, and as an indi- 
vidual who is reluctant to change his 
allegiance, I feel constrained to reply 
to your broadcast correspondence re- 
ferred to above. 

After the declaration made by the 
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Governor following his second nomi- 
nation, I took new hope in the belief 
that we had at last an educational gov- 


ernor for Illinois. He would make 
our schools second to none in the coun- 
try, and I believe he knows what Cali- 
fornia, New York, Ohio, and many 
other States have done for education; 
so I believed he had in mind the rela- 
tive status of our educational system. 
Now he blames failure upon the oppo- 
sition of the very profession that would 
have been chief beneficiary of his pro- 
gram—a profession that has been able 
to make but slow progress in securing 
school legislation, a profession which 
could not muster force and direction 
sufficient to secure the passage of even 
emergency school legislation over the 
Governor’s veto; yet, this impotent 
force, you say, obstructed the Gov- 
ernor’s program of reorganization. The 
Governor had his way over legislators 
when he vetoed the Davis bill; so, I 
wonder why he could not have had his 
way if he had stood militantly for his 
measures meant to make Illinois schools 
second to none in the U. S. 

If you should receive no replies to 
your mimeographed broadcast, you 
might labor under the misapprehension 
that your letter constitutes a convinc- 
ing defense, and that your defense by 
subtle attack upon the educational 
leadership will produce a damaging de- 
fection in the ranks of the teaching 
profession and dissipate the obviously 
concerted power of teacher organiza- 
tion. Your letter evidences clearly a 
resort to the age-old tactics of arguing 
by superficial denials and recrimina- 
tion, by starting a partisan fight in the 
hope that sides will be taken and that 
political fences may be repaired. You 
fail completely to discuss basic issues, 
but by implication let it be known that 
you are of the old school that holds to 
the belief that educational support, for 
the most, is a local matter. 

You refer cynically to our lobby and 
our paid representatives. Yes, we 
elect and support a Secretary who is 
empowered to represent us before the 
Legislature. We are his master and 
he knows our voice, just as you answer 
your master’s voice there in the execu- 
tive chambers. 
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Ours is a very important profession 
which numbers thousands of laborers, 
the majority greatly underpaid, who 
have, through their organization and 
concerted endeavors, given to the chil- 
dren of Illinois their present educa- 
tional opportunities. Nearly every 
worth-while piece of school legislation 
has been brought into effect through 
the persistence of the teachers them- 
selves. 

We would like to defer to greater 
wisdom and more expediency, and if 
the Administration and the Legislature 
are at last ready to act in order to 
“make Illinois schools second to none 
in the U. S.” the teaching profession 
will be the first to echo a hearty 
“amen.” 

Your letter, however, will serve to 
cement more strongly than ever the 
rank and file of teachers into a deter- 
mined organization with a trusted lead- 
ership which it elects and supports. 

Very truly yours, 
Oscar M. CorBELt, 
Supt. Centralia Township High School. 


Mr. S. L. Nudelman, 
Director of Finance, 
State of Illinois, 
Spring field, Illinois. 
Dear Sir: 

Some days ago I received a copy of 
your “circular” letter to Mr. Fred L. 
Biester, President of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association, relative to the legis- 
lative program recently sponsored by 
the association. I am at a loss to 
understand either the purpose of the 
letter or the reason that you should be 
called upon to attempt an explahation 
for the Administration’s failure to keep 
the pre-campaign pledges of the ma- 
jority party relative to the improve- 
ment of our schools. I am aware, of 
course, of the artifices of the politician 
these days. As an educator, I find 
myself growing skeptical of the orderly 
processes of democratic government. 

What apparently you and Governor 
Horner do not understand is that the 
majority of parents of the children in 
our schools want good schools, equali- 
zation of educational opportunity, and 
well qualified teachers, all of which 
cost money. You complain directly 
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and indirectly of the emphasis of the 
Illinois Education Association on the 
revenue aspect of school legislation. 
The school people of this State would 
be most happy to have you explain how 
good schools can be had without ex- 
penditure of money. 

Another thing you and the Governor 
fail to comprehend is that the people 
of the state of Illinois elected a gov- 
ernor and a state legislature to do what 
they are directed to do by the voters 
of the State. Since when has it become 
the function of the Administration to 
inform the electorate that good schools 
is a matter to be determined by the 
elected officials and political appoint- 
ees? Is this a democracy or an oli- 
garchy? Another fact that fails to 
register is that the elected officials are 
delegated to do a specific piece of work 
which the voters cannot do for them- 
selves. If providing good schools is 
too big a task for the Governor and 
the Legislature there is always the 
privilege of stepping aside and giving 
qualified officials the opportunity to 
do the work. 

Many citizens feel much as I do, 
that one of the main reasons for the 
failure of the present Administration 
to provide good schools is that the 
politicians of the State cannot spend or 
direct the spending of money allocated 
to schools. Political patronage is of 
course the backbone and sinew of po- 
litical parties. But patronage means 
fat jobs at fat salaries. Please com- 
pare the average salary of both ele- 
mentary and high-school teachers with 
political appointees. The value of the 
teachers to the well-being of our State 
and Nation needs no defense. So 
much cannot be said for the majority 
of the politically kept-men who fatten 
on tax money generously supplied by 
public officials who do not have to pay 
the bill. 

There is one thing, Mr. Nudelman, 
that gives you courage to say the things 
you do, to make the unjustified insinu- 
ations which are contained in your let- 
ter, and that is the teachers as a politi- 
cal power are virtually helpless. You 
know full well if the teachers were able 
to muster enough votes to control the 
state government they would find votes 
in plenty to do their will. How did 
Chicago get her pegged levy? Why 
did Chicago representatives vote 
against the state school board bill? 
Why did the state Senate support the 
legislative program while the House 
did not? 

It would be indeed illuminating if 
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the voters had all the facts which lay 
behind the state Administration’s 
pledges to give Illinois a school system 
“second to none.” 

Why can’t you, Mr. Nudelman, the 
Governor, and other servants of the 
State do the job you were elected to 
do? An attack on the teachers of IIli- 
nois is a poor method of defense. 
Every criticism the state Administra- 
tion has received is fully merited. What 
we want is action, not recriminations 
and excuses. Either do the job assigned 
or make way for men who will. The 
public is long ago fed up on the ex- 
cuses of politicians. That holds for 
the teaching profession also. 

When the Governor and state Legis- 
lature give themselves to an honest, 
earnest attempt to solve the problem 
of good schools for all the children 
they will find the teaching profession 
supporting them without restraint. 
That you know full well. In the face 
of that fact it ill becomes a servant of 
the State to defend his failure to do 
his duty by a smoke screen such as your 
letter represents. 

In support of good schools for IIli- 
nois, 

(signed) 

J. F. SNopcras, Chairman, 
Public Relations Committee, 
Southwestern Division, I.E.A. 





Eastern Division 


@ THE annual meeting of the Eastern 

Division of the Illinois Education 
Association was held at Mattoon on 
Friday, October 8, 1937. Speakers at 
the general sessions were Dr. William 
Heard Kilpatrick, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Fred L. Biester, 
President, Illinois Education Associa- 
tion; and Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, pro- 
fessor of economics, University of Chi- 
cago. Dr. Irving W. Wolfe, head, de- 
partment of music, E. I. S. T. C., sang 
a solo at the morning session. 


The directing personnel for the en- 
suing year is as follows: 


Orricers—President, J. Bruce Buckler, 
principal, township high school, Casey; vice- 
president, Lillian Arends, township high 
school, Sullivan; secretary, Emma Reinhardt, 
head, department of education, E. I. S. T. C., 
Charleston; treasurer, John R. Moss, super- 
intendent of schools, Paris. 

Executive Commitree—Chairman, H. P. 
Erwin, township high school, Sullivan, ’39; 
G. Kenneth Greer, county superintendent of 
schools, Vandalia, °38; John Roberts, princi- 
pal, community high school, Kansas, ’40. 

Strate Commitrers—Appropriations, F. A. 
Wilson, principal township high school, Ar- 
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cola, 39; Legislation, E. H. Taylor, E. I. S. 
T. C., Charleston, ’40; Resolutions, F. E. 
Crawford, St. Elmo, ’38. 

Reso_utTions—Resolved, That the Eastern 
Division (a) reaffirm its hearty endorsement 
of the legislative program of the [Illinois 
Education Association as adopted at the 1936 
annual meeting in Springfield, (b) express 
appreciation to those organizations and 
friends of education who so strongly urged 
the cause of the public schools in Illinois, 
and (c) renew its efforts to effect a better 
school system for the youth of this State. 

Resolved, That the Eastern Division (a) 
go on record as favoring the continuance of 
the study of the need of a marked increase 
in the state distributive school fund, (b) urge 
that such needed legislation be passed at the 
earliest possible time and (c) that ways and 
means be devised for the necessary appro- 
priations to finance this needed increase in 
school support. 

Resolved, That teachers be urged to par- 
ticipate actively during this school year in 
the national and state celebration of the for- 
mation and adoption of the Constitution of 
the United States of America and of the 
formation of the Northwest Territory, by 
appropriate programs and activities in their 
schools as a means of impressing the signifi- 
cance of these events upon school and com- 
munity. 

Resolved, That the Eastern Division (a) 
record its commendation of the Public Rela- 
tions Program of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation for the untiring effort in keeping the 
needs of education before the general public, 
and (b) that this Division express particular 
appreciation for the work of the Division 
publicity committee, with Mr. J. Roy Leevy 
of Westfield as chairman, and for the edu- 
cational messages carried throughout the area 
by the Division News Bulletin. 

The Division decided against in- 


creasing the dues. 
EmMA REINHARDT, Secretary. 





Junior Red Cross 

The Ohio and Mississippi Valley 
flood last January was the occasion 
for the Junior Red Cross members to 
prove that they are equal to meeting 
an emergency situation. Chief among 
their services to the children of the 
flooded areas were unsolicited money 
donations, recreational programs, fa- 
cilities and directors for child refugees 
in Red Cross concentration centers, and 
toy collections which reached a total 
of 25,000 toys to Southern Illinois 
refugee camps. 

In addition the more normal activi- 
ties of the organization were carried 
on throughout the year. Groups or- 
ganized by schoolrooms exchanged 
portfolios with Juniors of foreign 
countries. They befriended inmates 
of orphanages, homes for the aged, and 
sick children in hospitals through a 
variety of projects, and supplied cloth- 
ing, schoolbooks and other necessities 
to needy children. 
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By CHARLES R. EVANS 


Assistant Principal 
Clinton Community 


High School 


Tue symposium concerning com- 
mencement exercises in the April issue 
of the ILLtNors TEACHER and the ar- 
ticle in the June number by Laura 
Blackburn describing commencement 
at Oak Park-River Forest High School 
have caused the writer to pause and 
review the occasion as it has existed 
here for several years. 

If one keeps abreast of the modern 
trend in educational thought and prac- 
tice, condemnation of those schools in 
which student speakers play the major 
roll in commencement is hardly justi- 
fied. Why should they not have the 
eyes of the community focussed upon 
them—the finished product of the 
American secondary school? True, 
the adolescent mind may not be capa- 
ble of pointing the way to a modern 
Utopia. However, the earnestness 
with which they strive to solve the 
myriad problems which confront us 
may serve to awaken their elders to 
more productive efforts. The commu- 
nity that can number among its youth 
individuals capable of discussing in an 
intelligent and intelligible manner the 
problems of school, community or state, 
has presented in a very tangible form 
evidence that the school is far from 
being derelict in its duty to develop 
thinking, active young citizens. 


Good Features Preserved 


On the other hand one cannot afford 
to relegate to the decadent past the 
“imported speaker.” The knowledge 
and wisdom of such speakers, perchance 
gained in part in the hard and exacting 
school of experience, should be made 
available to the young people who all 
too soon will find life in all its reality 
knocking at their doors. 
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If then both the “modern” student 
type program and the “old-fashioned” 
speaker type have commendable fea- 
tures must one choose between them 
or is there a middle road that can be 
traveled with profit? We travel this 
middle road with the feeling that, for 
our community at least, it admirably 
“fills the bill.” During the past sev- 
eral years we have developed a pro- 
gram in which praistworthy features 
of both have been retained while less 
desirable points have been eliminated. 

Toward the opening of the second 
semester a committee of seniors is ap- 
pointed by the class president for the 
purpose of formulating plans for the 
commencement program. After con- 
ferring with the class adviser and con- 
sidering suggestions from the principal 
the theme is chosen and the topic titles 
determined by which the central 
thought is to be developed. The num- 
ber of student talks will vary with 
the theme chosen. The speakers are 
selected by competition from among 
the senior members of the local chapter 
of the National Honor Society of Sec- 
ondary Schools. Since membership in 
this organization is considered the 
highest award that the school can be- 
stow the positions of valedictorian and 
salutatorian have been discarded. The 
diplomas of the members bear the offi- 
cial seal of the Society and mention is 
made of their membership on the com- 
mencement program. 

The adult speaker of the evening is 
chosen by the administration with an 
eye toward his knowledge of the par- 
ticular subject serving as the central 
theme of the program. Some time 
prior to the commencement night he 
is sent copies of the students’ speeches 
to familiarize himself with their con- 
tents. This procedure it is thought 
may aid him materially in planning 
his own remarks so as to avoid embar- 
rassing repetition of thought previously 
given by the students. Speakers very 
graciously confine their portion of the 
program to a suggested time limit so 
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Begin the year with a thought for the 
tinal program, suggests the author 


that the entire exercise is neither bor- 
ing nor lengthy. 

This last spring after due delibera- 
tion the committee chose as the theme, 
“Education—Our Constitutional Her- 
itage.” The intensive and extensive 
efforts of the I. E. A. to bring about, 
during the last General Assembly, the 
passage of various bills aimed at im- 
proving conditions among our secon- 
dary schools was no small item in de- 
termining this choice. It was felt that 
it would not be amiss for the commu- 
nity to be made more fully aware of 
the situation existing in Illinois and 
of the measures being sponsored by 
the I. E. A. and other interested or- 
ganizations. 


An Effective Program 


After the processional of seniors, 
clad in their gray caps and gowns, the 
speakers took their places on the plat- 
form. The class president stepped to 
the microphones and explained briefly 
the reasons for the committee’s choice. 
The first speaker pictured “The Status 
Quo of Education in Illinois” and en- 
deavored to show the deplorable con- 
ditions prevailing in far too many 
quarters of the State. The second stu- 
dent focussed the thoughts of the audi- 
ence upon “The Cultural and Voca- 
tional Values of Education,” showing 
that such values can be realized to the 
maximum only when more adequate 
financial aid is obtainable from the 
State. The last student briefly 
outlined “The Proposed Educational 
Program in Illinois,” as sponsored by 
the I. E. A. and embodied in various 
bills before the General Assembly at 
that time. Interspersed between these 
talks were numbers by the high-school 
concert orchestra and the senior chorus. 

Principal Robb then introduced the 
adult speaker of the evening, Fred L. 
Biester, president of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association. Fortunate indeed 
was the school to be able to obtain as 
speaker a man so well versed in matters 
dealing with the subject at hand. 
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WORK IN EVERY CLASS 


Simple Methods Will Help in Most 
Cases Where Pupils Are Retarded 


By E. W. DOLCH, University of Illinois 


@ WHY not help those poor readers 

in your room? The usual answer 
is, “No time or money.” But neither 
objection need hold if there is the de- 
termination to do something. There 
is a way, as has been proved by teach- 
ers with full classes and a full schedule 
of regular school duties. 

What stops most teachers from help- 
ing the poor readers is that they as- 
sume that these pupils have some mys- 
terious difficulty that keeps them from 
reading. They feel that the advice of 
a reading expert is needed. Only in 
about one case out of ten is this true. 
In the other nine cases, the teacher 
herself can do all that is necessary. 

No expensive tests are necessary to 
pick out the poor readers. Previous 
teachers will tell you who they are. 
Or you need only have the children 
read a little for you. Everyone who 
cannot read his texts easily enough to 
keep his mind on what the reading 
matter says is a candidate for help. 
And each of them can be helped at 
once. Further examination by reading 
tests, intelligence tests, telebinocular, 
etc., is highly desirable and even nec- 
essary in some cases, but while this is 
being done or arranged for, the reme- 
dial work which is outlined below can 
be going on. 

First, each child must really read 
some books that are easy enough for 
him to enjoy reading. That may mean 
a primer, but no matter. The child 
learns to read by reading, and he can’t 
read unless the book is easy enough. 
Old primers, first readers, and the like, 
can be found in cupboards and store 
rooms or borrowed from other rooms 
or other schools. Manila covers will 
make them look like new and make 
them look all alike. Include in the 
special “library” some books hard 
enough for the good readers, too. Then, 
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every day at a “rapid reading period,” 
let each one get a book from the spe- 
cial library and read it to himself. 

The teacher will move about, seeing 
that everyone has a suitable book and 
that everyone is working. She can 
have some pupils quietly read a little 
to her. She can ask questions to see 
if they are understanding. But the 
net result will be that everybody, from 
the poorest to the best, is reading. If 
the book is easy enough, each can read 
a good deal in twenty minutes. For 
this period, some good books can be 
got from the ten-cent stores, or there 
are the ten-cent books of the American 
Education Press of Columbus, Ohio. 
To get everyone reading an easy, inter- 
esting book is the first way every teach- 
er can help her poor readers. 

Second, each child must learn to 
recognize instantly the basic sight vo- 
cabulary. A list of only 220 words 
make up 70 percent of primers, 65 per- 
cent of first readers, 60 percent of sec- 
ond and third readers, and over 55 
percent of all other school books. 
Packs of cards containing these words 
can be secured from the author and 
used by the children to learn these 
common words. One child helps an- 
other, and soon each word is known 
instantly whenever it is met in print. 
Immediately there is a feeling of con- 
fidence, and the other words on the 
page can be guessed more easily. In 
just a few weeks there is marked im- 
provement. 

Third, the teacher can review the 
whole room on sounding so that all can 
attack unfamiliar words more easily. 
The children have heard most of the 
words in their books, but do not rec- 
ognize them by sight. To do so, they 
must know the sounds (not the names) 
of the consonants. They must know 
the long and short sounds of the vow- 


els. They must have some idea of 
breaking the word up into parts or 
syllables. An elaborate course is not 
needed. A simple course will be of 
benefit to everyone. The purpose is 
just to help them tell what the word 
says. With the help of context, they 
can do this in most cases provided 
they are quite sure of the sounds of 
the consonants and of the long and 
short sounds of the vowels. 

With these simple methods any 
teacher can help her poor readers. Nine 
out of ten will make surprising and 
quick improvement. Perhaps one out 
of ten will not, and in that case there 
is probably some difficulty which needs 
special handling. But let us not per- 
mit this one case to keep us from go- 
ing right ahead and doing what we 
can. These three steps have been 
used with striking success by many 
busy teachers. We hope that many 
more may put them to work, too. 





A Test for Parents 


@ THE Grade-Yourself Test for Par- 
ents is a plan used in Fulton by 
Superintendent E. E. Liljequist as a 
part of the material for the observance 
of American Education Week in 1936. 
This plan, which appears below, is 
published in the American Education 
Handbook for 1937, pages 58-59. 


GRADE-YOURSELF TEST FOR 
PARENTS 
Item Points 
Scored Allowed 
1. Knowing the teacher of your child.. 1 
2. Knowing the board of education... 1 
3. Visiting school at least once a month 15 
4. Sending child to school in good: phys- 
ical condition each day child is well 20 
5. Co-operating with teacher 20 
6. Knowing the financial condition of 
district 
7. Reading with child at least once a 
week 
. Keeping familiar with child’s work. . 
. Providing child with interesting books 
to read 
. Starting a home library for your 
child 
. Attending the programs of room of 
child 
. Offering to assist teacher with proj- 
ects carried on 
. Consulting monthly regarding child’s 
welfare 
. Knowing course of study 
. Knowing condition of school building 
. Knowing adequacy and condition of 
teaching apparatus 
. Knowing cost of Fulton education as 
compared with other cities 
. Supplying books and other supplies 
for your child as promptly as possible 
. Encouraging the child to do his best 
work ' 
. Seeing to it that your child 
enough hours to sleep each night... . 
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Growth of the State School Fund 


= indicate that some of our readers want to 
know just when and under what governors the several 
increases were made in the appropriations to the state 
school fund. In the table below we are giving the record. 

From 1873 to 1909 inclusive the amount appropriated 
was $1,000,000 a year besides $57,000 a year of interest 
on the permanent fund. That amount of interest has 
been added to every appropriation and distributed with it. 
1909, Forty-sixth G. A., Governor Deneen 
1911, Forty-seventh G. A., Governor Deneen 
1913, Forty-eighth G. A., Governor Dunne 
1915, Forty-ninth G. A., Governor Dunne 
1917, Fiftieth G. A., Governor Lowden 
1919, Fifty-first G. A., Governor Lowden 
1921, Fifty-second G. A., Governor Small 
1923, Fifty-third G. A., Governor Small 
1925, Fifty-fourth G. A., Governor Small 
1923, Fifty-third G. A., Governor Small 
1929, Fifty-sixth G. A., Governor Emmerson 
1931, Fifty-seventh G. A., Governor Emmerson 
1933, Fifty-eighth G. A., Governor Horner 
1935, Fifty-ninth G. A., Governor Horner 13,057,000 a year 
1937, Sixtieth G. A., Governor Horner 13,057,000 a year 

At a special session called by Governor Horner in 1934, 
an additional emergency fund of $6,654,256.46 of gaso- 
line tax funds was appropriated to the schools. 

Prior to 1933 the appropriation to the state school fund 
was raised by a state tax on property. But delinquent 
taxes from 1931 to 1933 inclusive played havoc with the 
fund; and the General Assembly of 1933 found an arrear- 
age of about $18,200,000, which it reappropriated to be 
distributed “when collected from taxes heretofore levied.” 
Some of these delinquent state taxes have been paid each 
year, but each successive General Assembly has reappro- 
priated the arrearage; in 1935, $7,227,642.81, and in 
1937, $6,252,403. The amount of this arrearage remain- 
ing on October 1 was $5,645,719. 

Beginning with the appropriation made in 1933, the 
state school fund has been transferred from the proceeds 
of the sales tax. But in the biennium beginning July 1, 
1933, there was transferred $7,000,000 Jess than was ap- 
priated ; so of course the distribution was $7,000,000 short. 
This deficit has not yet been reappropriated nor distributed 
to the schools. oc 

In the biennium beginning July 1, 1935, there was 
transferred $208,333.33 less than was appropriated; this 
has not yet been reappropriated nor distributed. 

At the regular session of the General Assembly-in 193, 
an additional emergency fund of $193,837.93 was appro- 
priated and distributed to save eighteen high schools in 
financial distress. 

It has taken a long, hard fight to get the state school 
fund increased $12,000,000 a year; but it has been worth 
while, for in that time the total increase to the state sup- 
port of the elementary schools has amounted to over 


$ 1,057,000 a year 
2,057,000 a year 
3,057,000 a year 
4,057,000 a year 
4,057,000 a year 
6,057,000 a year 
8,057,000 a year 
8,057,000 a year 
8,057,000 a year 
8,057,000 a year 
10,057,000 a year 
10,557,000 a year 
10,557,000 a year 
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$180,000,000. The cxmpaign must be continued to win 
additional support and to have a reasonable share dis- 
tributed to high schools. 


Fat Balances, Lean Teachers, 
and Rich Oil Wells 


Wass starve a teacher on a $400 salary and boast of a 
cash balance of $1,600?” 

This and other questions are raised by a teacher who 
recently sent us a copy of the Clay County Republican, 
published at Louisville, Illinois, on August 26, 1937. That 
newspaper contained the annual financial report of the 
treasurer of Township No. 4 north, Range No. 6 east of 
the third principal meridian, which is the township con- 
taining the county seat, Louisville, and several one-room 
country schools. 

The teacher called attention to certain figures in the 
report, which he designates as “ridiculous and shameful.” 
For example, the treasurer reports that District No. 38 
paid its teacher in the last year only $384, but had left at 
the end of the year a cash balance of $1,747.57. Other 
district salaries and balances were as follows: No. 41, 
salary $470, balance $1,643.22; No. 45, salary $470, bal- 
ance $775.05; No. 46, salary $361.90, balance $772.88; 
No. 97, salary $340, balance $1,599.52. 

The teacher adds this question to his letter: “Why do 
directors force teachers to accept such salaries and at the 
same time spend very little for supplies and equipment 
when the ¢'stricts have on hand an excess of funds?” 

We answer by saying that school directors so act be- 
cause we have in Illinois no definite salary scale nor legal 
minimum wage, but we do have an oversupply of legally 
certificated teachers competing for jobs. We have also too 
many penurious school directors who believe it is smart 
or “good business” to take advantage of these conditions 
by employing teachers who make the lowest bids if those 
teachers have any kind of certificates. Some of these 
directors know little about real qualifications of téachers, 
and care less if they can get cheap teachers and can show 
large balances in the treasury at the end of the year. 
Some of them boast much more of those balances than 
they do of the educational service to the children. Such 
board members cannot understand why many others spend 
so much time and energy wrestling with their financial 
problems and ttying to raise enough funds to pay their 
teachers fair salaries. 

The State is now contributing what some prominent 
officials seem to believe is a liberal share of the financial 
support of these small elementary schools. Therefore, the 
State, by proper and very simple legislation, should save 
the teachers and the children from the carelessness of some 
local school directors by requiring them to employ well- 

(Continued om page 82) 
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Editorial 
(Continued from page 79) 


qualified teachers and to pay such teachers a minimum 
wage of at least $100 a month. This would be some ap- 
proach to justice for a multitude of teachers and children, 
even if it would reduce a few plethoric balances, the only 
purpose of which seems to be to enable the boards to skip 
tax levies occasionally. 

The school directors of this particular township in Clay 
County are not the only ones guilty of starving teachers 
to fatten balances. But since this editorial was inspired 
by the report of a treasurer in Clay County, we shall tell 
another story about the same county and others near it 
that proves they are really rich. 

A few months ago vast pools of oil were discovered 
under these counties, many oil wells have been drilled, 
and now these wells are pouring out enormous riches of 
“black gold.” Some states collect millions of dollars in 
royalties or severance taxes on oil produced. For example, 
according to the Oil and Gas Journal of October 7, “The 
oil industry pays 42 percent of all the state and local taxes 
in Texas. Bills have been introduced at Austin to levy 
another $7,000,000 on this one industry. It is proposed 
to increase the gross production tax from 234 to 4 percent 
and to levy a further impost upon the pipe-line companies 
of 3 percent of net income, and to increase the tax on gas.” 

But not in Illinois. Here we sit supinely by while this 
vast treasure of natural resource is taken away forever 
to enrich land owners, leaseholders, oil speculators, and 
oil companies. How wise we are in Illinois! We levy 
high sales taxes on the poor, but no severance tax on a 
natural resource exploited to make the rich richer. 


The State's Income 


How much income does the State receive? From what 
sources do state taxes come? How much from each source? 
Do you know? 

We believe the members of the I. E. A. ought to know 
the answers to these questions; and occasional inquiries 
coming to this office indicate that some of our members 
want to know. 

Here are the figures taken from “The Third Annual 
Analysis of the Funds of the State, for the Fiscal Year 
July 1, 1936, to June 30, 1937,” prepared by the State 
Department of Finance, S. L. Nudelman, Director. 


Analysis of cash receipts paid into the State Treasury during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1937: 

Source of Receipts Amount 
Liquor license and gallonage tax.............+..+.06- $ 10,635,731 


ta dng Rah see eee NER RNeN SS 4,839,811 
ac eecnpeasepetescessecues 6,386,269 
Corporation tax and fees.......i.cccccccesscccceees 3,207,268 
Bieets Comtess ELE. Gromeiinn tam........ccccceccccsves 1,843,322 
Sales tax (occupations and utilities).................. 81,325,010 
nec nnkedsateoenencseunens 37,360,061 
Motor vehicle tax (automobile licenses).............. 20,892,391 
NE EN ciccccvek keds ebeecdsecseccecesses 2,986,522 
Property tax (delinquent since 1932)................- 1,717,307 
Federal aid (for highways, colleges, old age assistance) 30,112,022 
Miscellaneous fees, licenses, interest on funds, etc....... 4,327,297 
SRO Ei ee ea ec mere 9,504,686 

Total receipts for the fiscal year............-.+e0+- $215,137,697 


For the preceding year the income of the State as re- 
ported by the same department was $171,270,681. The 
difference between this and $215,137,697 is $43,867,016. 
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Quite an increase in one year! 

The recent report shows also that at the beginning of 
the last fiscal year, July 1, 1936, the balance on hand was 
$54,186,909, and at the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 
1937, the balance on hand was $61,048,682. The gain in 
balance on hand was $6,861,773. 

In the last fiscal year the total paid by motorists in 
State gasoline taxes and automobile licenses was $58,252, 
452. This added to the proceeds of the sales tax amounts 
to $139,577,462. 

It is interesting to compare the present income of the 
State with that of some of the past years. For example, 
the income for the fiscal year ending in 1917, only 20 
years ago, was $26,850,000. Much was said then about 
state taxes being too high, “unbearable,” “intolerable,” 
etc. But the income of $215,137,697 was an increase of 
$188,287,697 over the income of 1917, or an increase of 
a little over 700 percent. 

In 1917 there was appropriated $4,000,000 a year to 
the state school fund, which was nearly 15 percent of the 
total income. This year $13,000,000 was appropriated, 
which was only 6 percent of the income. 

Many other interesting facts may be deduced from these 
official reports. But this is enough for one lesson. Be 
sure to learn it by recitation time tomorrow. 


On N.E.A. Committees 


W. are reporting here the names and addresses of Illinois 
people who are members of committees of the National 
Education Association, as reported by the secretary of the 
N. E. A. on September 27 of this year. 


COMMITTEE TO COOPERATE WITH THE AMERICAN EpuUCATION Asso- 
CIATION. Nickell, V. L., superintendent of schools, Champaign; 
Williams, C. R., superintendent of schools, Waterman. 

COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS. Engle, C. H., Assistant State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield. 

COMMITTEE ON Economic Status OF THE RuRAL TEACHER. 
Cavins, L. V., The United Educators, Inc., Six North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago; Morgan, Lewis V., superintendent, DuPage 
County schools, Wheaton. 

COMMITTEE ON Equat Opportunity. Williams, C. R., superin- 
tendent of schools, Waterman. 

Jotmnt COMMITTEE ON HEALTH PROBLEMS IN EpucaTion. Mur- 
phy, Mary E., Director, Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, 848 
North Dearborn St., Chicago. 

CoMMITTEE ON Horace MANN CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. Cook, 
Paul M., Secretary, Phi Delta Kappa, 1180 East Sixty-third St., 
Chicago; Wieland, John A., State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Springfield. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL Rexations. Blair, Francis G., 
440 East Canedy St., Springfield; Reeder, Mrs. Fannie Scoville, 2017 
Giddings St., Chicago; Roach, Mary Margaret, principal, Roach 
School, Decatur. 

Joint COMMITTEE OF THE NEA AND AMERICAN LisBRARy AsSOCI- 
ATION. Batchelder, Mildred, American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

LeGIsLaTIveE Commission. Anspaugh, G. E., principal, Bryant 
School, 1355 South Kedvale Avenue, Chicago; Benner, Thos. E., 
dean, School of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana; Biester, 
Fred L., principal, Glenbard Township High School, Glen Ellyn; 
Fisher, E. C., superintendent of schools, Peoria; Johnson, Homer L., 
superintendent, Pike County schools, Pittsfield; Moore, Robert C., 
secretary, Illinois Education Association, 100 East Edwards, Spring- 
field; Russell, Charlotte, 448 West Sixty-second Street, Chicago; 
Thalman, John W., superintendent, Waukegan Township Secondary 
Schools, Waukegan; Wieland, John A., State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Springfield. 

CoMMITTEE ON Necrotocy. Petty, William C., superintendent, 
Lake County schools, Waukegan. 

PUBLISHING ComMiTTEE. Smith, C. B., Supt. of schools, Pekin. 

ComMMITTEE ON ResortuTions. Keenan, Robert C., principal, 
Drake Public School, 2641 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 

CoMMITTEE ON TeNuRE. Keenan, Robert C., principal, Drake 
Public School, 2641 Calumet Ave., Chicago; O’Rourke, Catherine, 
3057 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
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ducational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS TEACHER correspondents over 
the State report significant activities 








Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College 
@ A total of 341 people are enrolled in 14 
classes being held in 12 different eastern 
and central Illinois centers. This is a statis- 
tician’s eye-view of the progress made in the 
Department of Extension introduced at East- 
ern this fall. Dr. Bryan Heise is directing 
the work. Centers in -which extension work 
is being offered are: Paris, Marshall, Newton, 
Vandalia, Mt. Carmel, Sullivan, Effingham, 
Hillsboro, Robinson, Louisville, Mattoon. 
and Charleston. 


Eastern State Clubs of Alumni and Former 
Students were formed in seven counties early 
in October by Roy K. Wilson, who joined 
the college staff this fall as field secretary. 
Counties in which clubs have been formed, 
and their presidents are: Fayette, Lloyd 
Miller, Brownstown; Cumberland, Norman 
A. Goldsmith, Jewett; Christian, Guy E. 
Cornwell, Taylorville; Macon, Ralph Evans, 
Niantic; Clark, Paul McClellan, Martins- 
ville; Shelby, Gordon A. Cook, Herrick; and 
Effingham, William J. Jones, Montrose. 


H. L. Metter and seven students attended 
the national convention of American Country 
Life association in Manhattan, Kansas, 
October 14-16. 


Dean F. A. Beu gave a talk on the in- 
terpretation of intelligence tests over radio 
station WILL on the PTA hour, October 5. 


Eastern State’s cross-country team, win- 
ners of the Little 19 conference championship 
last year, won a dual meet from State 
Normal October 8, marking the first dual 
conference match the Red Birds had lost in 
seven years. 


An Eastern State news broadcast has been 
scheduled for Sunday afternoons on the Lee 
Lynch program over Station WDZ in Tus- 
cola. The broadcasts were started early in 
October. They are given about 2:15 or 2:20 
p.m. and last about five minutes. 


The 1937 Warbler, Eastern’s yearbook, has 
been awarded medalist honors in the 1937 
contest conducted by Columbia Scholastic 
Press association. 


Eastern is one of the colleges co-operating 
this year with a new non-profit corporation 
organized for scientific research in methods 
of influencing public opinion. Clyde R. 
Miller, professor of education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is managing 
director of the new organization, which will 
be known as the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis. 


Miss Isabel McKinney’s biography of the 
late Livingston C. Lord, president of Eastern 
from the time the college was opened in 1899 
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until his death May 16, 1933, was published 
October 23, Homecoming day. Copies may 
be obtained from Miss Ruth Carman, 890 
First Street, Charleston. 


Illinois State Normal University 
@ SEVERAL hundred alumni attended the 
annual Homecoming held on October 29 
and 30. The Homecoming play was Ladies 
of the Jury, under the direction of Miss 
Ruth Yates. Professor Chester Hammerlund 
was in charge of the Homecoming arrange- 
ments. 


New equipment in the form of modern, 
up-to-date tables and chairs has been added 
to the furnishings of the Metcalf Training 
School. 


All Freshmen students during the regular 
English class periods are receiving instruc- 
tion in the use of the library and its facili- 
ties with Miss Mildred Kerr, assistant libra- 
rian, as lecturer. 


For the third consecutive year, President 
Fairchild announced the faculty of Illinois 
State Normal University is enrolled one 
hundred percent in the National Education 
Association. I. S. N. U. has the largest faculty 
group with a complete enrollment in the 
N. E. A. of any college or university in the 
United States. 


The enrollment at Illinois State Normal 
University at the end of September was 1851. 
For the past two years, I. S. N. U. has been 
on the basis of selective admission, with the 
enrollment limited to 1850. 


In the October issue of Social Studies ap- 
pears an article by Robert S. Ellwood, as- 
sistant professor of social science at I. S. 
N. U. The article is entitled, “The Social 
Studies Teacher and the Course in Occupa- 
tions.” 


Miss Ruth Van Horn, regional supervisor 
of home economics, Miss Clara Sparks, 
state supervisor of home economics educa- 
tion, and Miss Taylor, assistant state super- 
visor, visited and reviewed the work of the 
home economics department of I. S. N. U. 
during October. 

Dr. Okerlund and Miss Esther Vinson are 
co-authors of a new workbook in English. 

Professor Charles A. Harper of the social 
science department is the author of an 
article “Why Do Children Dislike History ?” 
which appears in the October, 1937, issue of 
Social Education. 

The Fifth Annual Round-Up of School 
Administrators of central Illinois will be 
held at I. S. N. U. on Saturday, December 4. 


Several hundred persons attended the third 
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annual Music Clinic Conference held on the 
Normal campus on Friday and Saturday, 
October 15 and 16. The business meetings of 
the Illinois School Orchestra Association and 
of the Illinois School Vocal Association were 
held in connection with the Clinic. A dozen 
exhibitors displayed musical supplies and 
equipment. 


Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College 


@ THIS fall, for the first time, N. I. is 
requiring that all freshmen women enroll in 
an orientation course during their first 
quarter in residence. Dean Davidson is con- 
ducting the course. 


Homecoming activities were held at N. I. 
during the week end of October 8, 9, 10. Be- 
sides the usual parade, dances and football 
game, Mr. J. Hal Connor, of the English 
department, directed a student production of 
the A. A. Milne comedy, The Dover Road. 


As a result of many requests from teachers 
in the Northern Illinois area, N. I. has in- 
stituted a series of extension courses. These 
will be offered in nine centrally-located cities 
of this district: Geneva, Joliet, Glen Ellyn, 
Waukegan, Rochelle, Dixon, Polo, Freeport 
and Belvidere. 


The following officers have been elected 
for the faculty club of the college for the 
year: president, Miss Taylor; vice-president, 
Dr. Montgomery; secretary, Miss Anderson; 
treasurer, Mr. Gabel; faculty representative, 
Mr. Storm. 


Mr. Swen F. Parson, professor emeritus of 
the mathematics department, sailed on Satur- 
day, October 16, from New York on a 
world tour. 


Peoria 


@ THE past month has brought to comple- 

tion the million and one-half dollar pub- 
lic school expansion program, upon which 
Peoria embarked on November 5, 1935, when 
her citizens authorized a bond issue of $820,- 
000 to provide fifty-five percent of the total 
cost. The remaining forty-five percent was 
paid by the Federal Emergency Administra- 
tion of Public Works. 

Beginning on October 8 with the dedica- 
tion of the Calvin Coolidge Elementary 
School, three buildings modern to the last 
detail were presented to the public by the 
board of education with appropriate dedica- 
tory exercises. President Walter P. Morgan 
of W.1LS.T.C. gave the dedicatory address at 
the Coolidge School. On October 19, dedica- 
tory exercises were held at the Von Steuben 
Elementary School, with Dr. R. W. Fair- 
child, president I. S. N. U. as the speaker, 
and on October 21 and 22 the Woodruff 
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High School was formally opened with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. On this occasion Dr. 
Ernest O. Melby, dean, College of Education, 
Northwestern University, gave the dedicatory 
address. 


Progressive Education Association 
North Shore Group 


@ DR. William Heard Kilpatrick delivered 

a series of four lectures before the North 
Shore Conference on “Problems of Public 
Education” during the period from October 
20 to November 10. The subjects were: 
“Conflicting Concepts Regarding How a 
Child Learns”; “How the Parents Should 
Evaluate the Work of the School”; “Pro- 
gressive Education and Its Contribution to 
Child Development”; “Education: A Social 
Responsibility.” 


Southern Illinois State 
Normal University 


@ THE Southern Illinois State Normal Uni- 

versity held one of its child guidance 
clinics on the college campus October 20-22 
with Dr. Wellington A. Thalman of the 
education department in charge. Among the 
consulting staff were three members of the 
Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research in 
Chicago: Dr. Marvin Sukov, psychiatrist, Dr. 
Andrew W. Brown, psychologist, and Mrs. 
Ethel Richardson, psychiatric social worker. 
Those comprising the college committee were 
Dr. Marie Hinrichs, school physician, Miss 
Florence Denny, R. N., Mrs. Wanda Newsum 
Gum, and Dr. Douglas Lawson. 

These clinics are held for the purpose of 
aiding psychologically maladjusted children. 
Begun in 1935, they have become a regular 
feature of college work. 


Mr. Vincent DiGiovanna, director of 
physical education for men, has an article 
in the October Research Quarterly of the 
American Physical Education Association. 
The article, “A Comparison of Intelligence 
and Athletic Ability of College Men,” was 
written on the basis of studies carried on 
during a four-year period with 290 men in 
the regular physical education courses. 


As usual, there are more men than women 
students registered at S. I. N. U. this fall. 
With a total of 808 men and 715 women 
(exclusive of extension course enrollment 
figures) in attendance, the college is offering 
a total of 152 different courses in 246 classes. 
Students have registered for a total of 24,479 
quarter hours, of which the English depart- 
ment has the greatest number, followed by 
history and education. 


Dr. Bruce W. Merwin, director of training 
schools, has an article in the October issue 
of American Antiquity on “Rock Carvings 
in Southern Illinois.” 

Dr. Merwin’s article deals with types of 
design encountered in rock carvings made by 
prehistoric inhabitants of southern Illinois. 


Southern’s new $100,000 football stadium 
was used for the first time on October 23 
for the homecoming game between Southern 
and Macomb. Culminating two years of plan- 
ning, managing, and hard work, the stadium 
stands as a monument to the three men who 
made it possible—President Roscoe Pulliam, 
Coach William McAndrew, and Edward V. 
Miles, business manager for the college. 
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Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen Rhode, former 
Ambassador to Denmark, lectured at the 
college November 4 on the “Scandinavian Co- 
operative Movement.” 


Dr. Thomas A. Barton, head of the geog- 
raphy department, is writing the Illinois 
supplement to accompany one of the books 
in McConnell’s “New Geography Series” en- 
titled Living in the Americas. The company 
is selecting outstanding geographers in each 
State to write supplements for the grade- 
school texts in their particular States.. These 
will be released in January. 

Dr. Barton’s supplement, “A Geography 
of Illinois,” attempts to popularize geography 
as well as teach the essentials. He makes a 
conscientious, studious effort to adapt his 
work to the fifth-grade level for which it is 
being written. 


In co-operation with the University of 
Illinois extension department, the college will 
stage a Music and Drama Clinic on the 
campus November 20. It is one of eight being 
held in the State during November and 
December to “stimulate group action, provide 
a simple means of talent development and 
expression, to develop higher appreciation 
of good music and drama, and provide 
wholesome entertainment.” 


Southern Illinois cities and towns under 
2500 population will participate in the clinic. 
Mr. David McIntosh and Miss Dorothy 
Magnus of the S. I. N. U. faculty will super- 
vise the music and drama instruction. 


College of Education 
University of Ilinois 
@ JOINING the faculty of the college this 

year are the following: Professor E. H. 
Reeder, formerly of Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University and the University of Ver- 
mont; Professor B. O. Smith of the Uni- 
versity of Florida; and Professor P. L. 
Spender, who is on leave from the Claremont 
Colleges in California. 

Additions to the faculty of the University 
High School include: Mr. G. C. Kettelkamp 
from Thorton Township High School; Miss 
Marian Marshall from the Kansas City 
public schools; and Miss Marianna Dickie 
from the high school in Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


During the 1937 Summer Session the con- 
ference on the improvement of instruction 
was held. More than twelve hundred persons 
from 452 Illinois towns and from twenty- 
two of the other States were in attendance. 
The conference was held in co-operation 
with the Illinois High School Principals’ 
Association and was directed by a committee, 
of which Dr. C. W. Sanford, principal of 
University High School, was chairman. 

Addresses, panel discussions, group and 
general discussions were employed in pre- 
senting the conference program, in which 
there was a decided emphasis upon practi- 
cality and experimentation. The three eve- 
nings of the conference were devoted to 
general sessions, while the afternoons were 
given over to discussions in subject-matter 
groups. 

Among the speakers were Professor Charles 
F. Arrowood of the University of Texas; 
President Frank E. Baker of the State 
Teachers College, Milwaukee; Dean Thomas 
E. Benner of the University of Illinois; Pro- 
fessor S. M. Corey of the University of Wis- 
consin; Professor Charles H. Judd of the 
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University of Chicago; Professor John Ruf 
of the University of Missouri; Professor 
Raleigh Schorling of the University of 
Michigan; Professor Othanel Smith of the 
University of Illinois, and Director Josef 
Wright of Radio Station WILL at the 
University of Illinois. 


The university is conducting extramural 
graduate classes in education at each of the 
five teachers colleges of the State. The fol- 
lowing is a list of these courses: 

Education E134, Diagnostic and Remedial 
Work in Reading, taught by Professor Peter 
L. Spencer at Carbondale; Education E119, 
The Trends and Technique in Curriculum 
Making, taught by Professor B. Othanel 
Smith at Charleston; Education E115, deal- 
ing with the problems of personality adjust- 
ment arising from the various school situa- 
tions, taught by Professor Coleman R. 
Griffith at Normal; Education E125, Educa- 
tional Psychology, taught by Professor Ed- 
ward F. Potthoff; and Education E136, The 
Teaching and Supervision of Reading and 
the Language Arts, taught by Professor 
Edwin H. Reeder at Macomb. 


Radio Station WILL, which is operated 
by the University on its new frequency of 
580 kilocycles, has on its program weekly a 
Forum on Public Education. The hour is 
from 9 to 9:25 a.m. each Saturday morning. 
Topics to be covered in the series include 
finance, organization and control, methods 
of teaching, curriculum revision, and guid- 
ance. Speakers will include leading educators 
from the public schools and colleges of 
Illinois. One program each month will be 
given by pupils from various high schools 
in the State presenting samplings of class- 
room activities in the public schools. Dr. 
C. W. Sanford, in charge of the program, 
is principal of University High School, 
Urbana. 


A conference for the county superinten- 
dents of schools was held on the campus the 
last week in September and was attended by 
a total of 75 of the county superintendents 


and their assistants. This conference was 
under the joint auspices of the County 
Superintendents’ Association and the Division 
of University Extension. Appearing on the 
program in addition to members of the Uni- 
versity faculty, members of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction and the 
county superintendents themselves was Miss 
Mabel Carney, professor of rural education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


The thirty-third annual High School 
Conference held on the campus on No- 
vember 4, 5, and 6 featured two joint ses- 
sions of school superintendents and _ high- 
school principals with the Educational 
Policies Commission appointed by the N. E. 
A. and the American Association of School 
Administrators. Speakers at these meetings 
were Dean James B. Edmonson, School of 
Education, University of Michigan, and 
Charles B. Glenn, superintendent of schools, 
Birmingham, Alabama. In the general and 
other administrative sessions safety instruc- 
tion and guidance received particular empha- 
sis. At a joint meeting of the administra- 
tive and biology sections the matter of in- 
struction in social hygiene was discussed. 
The usual section meetings were held on 
Friday afternoon and Saturday morning. 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Chicago Public Standard Evening Schools 





Impressive Enrollment Attests Their Popularity 


By WM. H. JOHNSON 
Superintendent of Schools 





Tae evening schools of the Chicago 
Board of Education date their begin- 
ning to the winter of 1856, when the 
first school was organized. The use 
of West Market Hall, in which the 
first sessions were held, was donated 
for the purpose, and the services ren- 
dered by the teachers were gratuitous. 

Nothing more appears to have been 
done toward the support of public eve- 
ning schools until the winter of 1863, 
when compiled statistics showed an 
enrollment of 208 at an instructional 
cost of $389. 

Each year thereafter until the year 
of the great fire the evening schools 
were continued. During this period 
the classes varied from ten to sixteen 
weeks in length, and the enrollment 
from 208 to 3,828, with an attendance 
of from 150 to 1,121. From that time 
on, except during the period from the 
year of the great fire until 1873 when 
the schools were discontinued, there 
has been a constant increase in evening 
school attendance. 


Early Evening Schools 

The early evening schools offered 
work from grades four to eight and 
catered largely to men and women who 
had never been in school before. Later, 
vocational classes were organized to 
meet the demand of those who desired 
to learn new vocations. Gradually, 
high-school instruction was given. 
Students who had some high school 
work, but who had been forced to leave 
school because of economic reasons, 
began to demand instruction which 
would enable them to obtain a high- 
school diploma or the equivalent. Ex- 
perience in the business world had re- 
vealed to these young people the ad- 
vantage of having such a diploma. 

As a result of this constantly grow- 
ing demand, a committee of educators 
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went to New York City to study its 
standard evening school plan. At this 
time New York was the only city main- 
taining such a program. In the fall 
of 1921, as a consequence of that visit, 
Englewood evening school on the south 
side of Chicago was opened as a stand- 
ard school. The term was lengthened 
from twenty-two weeks, the regular 
evening school term, to thirty-six 
weeks. Here, the students could now 
take such high-school work as they 
needed, which would grant them a di- 
ploma equivalent to that given in a 
regular day school accredited by col- 
leges and universities. 

So successful was this undertaking 
that in the following fall, in answer to 
the demand for increased facilities of 
like character in other parts of the 
city, Schurz evening school on the 
north side was made a standard ac- 
credited high school. Students living 
on the north and south sides were now 
accommodated. Many traveled long 
distances to take advantage of the 
work offered by these schools. Steadily 
the demand for such standard schools 
increased and to meet again this con- 
tinued demand, school officials made 
Crane evening school on the west side 
a standard school in February of 1929. 

At this time there were three stand- 
ard evening schools offering elementary 
and accredited high-school work, and 
twenty-two so-called “Opportunity 
Schools,” twelve of which were offer- 
ing elementary and non-accredited 
high-school work, seven elementary 
work only, one technical, one commer- 
cial, and one trade school allied with 
trade unions offering instruction to 
union members. 

Growth and interest in the standard 
school continued, and in September, 
1931, Lake View on the north side, 
Fenger on the south, and Austin on 
the west were added to the list of stand- 
ard evening schools, making now a 
total of six fully accredited schools 
located as follows: 


NORTH SIDE 
4015 N. Ashland Ave. 


SOUTH SIDE 
6201 Stewart Ave. 
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WEST SIDE 
231 N. Pine Ave. 
2245 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Opportunity Schools Closed 

The opportunity schools were con- 
tinued until January, 1932, when they 
were all closed and their students sent 
to the standard schools, which were 
now readily accessible and offered 
greater opportunities, particularly in 
the accredited high-school department, 
which was established by the board of 
education for the following classes of 
students: 


1. Those who have been obliged to leave 

high school before graduating 

2. Those over sixteen years of age who 

have completed their elementary school 
work and who desire to go on with 
their high-school education, provided 
that they are not registered in day school 
. Those intending to enter professional 
schools or other colleges where certain 
high-school credits are required 

. Those who have their fifteen units of 

high-school work, but are lacking en- 
trance credits to the professional schools 

Those who are included in No. 1, 3, 
and 4 have an opportunity of complet- 
ing their work in a few semesters, de- 
pending on majors carried during the 
year. Those who are in No. 2 have 
an opportunity of completing their 
work in five or six years, depending 
on majors they carry during the year. 
Courses given in the evening high 
schools are identical with those given 
in the day high schools. 

The schools are in session for 144 
sessions from September to June, for 
four evenings a week, each evening ses- 
sion being three hours in length from 
6:45 to 9:45 o’clock. Students may 
take one, two, or three subjects, and 
credits are transferable from day high 
school to evening and vice versa. Day 
high-school students are not permitted 
to attend evenings unless they have 
been granted special permission by the 
superintendent in charge of evening 
schools. No one under sixteen years 
of age is permitted to attend. 

A registration fee of five dollars is 
required in the standard courses and 
is paid but once during the school year 
for one or more subjects. This is not 
a tuition fee but a guarantee of attend- 
ance. Tf the student attends the classes 
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for which he registered at least three- 
fourths of the full time, this fee is 
entirely refunded except where mate- 
rial, machines, typewriters, and the 
like are used. In this case one-half 
the amount is returned to the students. 
Those residing outside the corporate 
limits of the city pay a tuition fee, not 
returnable, the amount of which de- 
pends upon the amount of school work 
taken. 

In addition to the regular high- 
school curriculum, the standard schools 
offer the following: 

1. Regular elementary-school work from 
grades one to eight, which leads to an 
eighth-grade diploma 

2. Americanization work, which enables 
immigrants to learn to read, write, and 
speak English, study civics, rudiments 
of American government and history, 
and kindred subjects which will enable 
them to secure their citizenship papers 

3. Technical work for the vocations and 
trades 


Occupational Training 

It is perhaps in the last mentioned 
phase of the evening school program 
that the greatest expansion was made 
last year. There is a very definite 
trend in the direction of occupational 
education, and this extends all over 
the United States, including large and 
smaller cities and even country school 
districts. 

This swing to education with a defi- 
nite purpose may be, and probably is, 
influenced somewhat by increased fed- 
eral appropriations for vocational 
training. Nevertheless, the needs of 
our young people are primarily re- 
sponsible for an aroused interest in 
occupational education, and that un- 
doubtedly has had an effect on legis- 
lation itself. Furthermore, there is a 
strong tendency to revamp the educa- 
tional structure, with vocational and 
trade objectives taking a prominent 
place. It is taken for granted today 
that the schools should better prepare 
boys and girls for responsible places 
in society. Certainly, each one should 
be prepared to meet to the best pos- 
sible advantage the demands that will 
be made upon him. Changing programs 
indicate that educators recognize this. 

Occupational education is supplant- 
ing some of the older curricular mate- 
rial. This is particularly true in the 
evening schools because the students 
are older and most of them hold day 
positions in the world of commerce and 
industry. This gives them a serious 
outlook upon life and so they demand 
school work that fullfils their immedi- 
ate needs and interests. 
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To this end, then, there were estab- 
lished in the standard evening schools 
last year 112 occupational classes. 
Eighty-five of these have been officially 
recognized as Smith-Hughes classes. 
These devote their instruction exclu- 
sively to trade and industrial work 
which embodies the actual work of a 
particular field toward which the stu- 
dent is headed. The emphasis is placed 
on imparting to the student that ex- 
pertness and skill, accompanied with 
breadth of knowledge, which is needed 
for success in employment. These 
classes are supervised and financed 
jointly by a state and the federal board. 

That these standard schools are pop- 
ular with the young people may be evi- 
denced by the fact that this year there 
are enrolled a little over 24,000 stu- 
dents, 18,000 of whom are in the high- 
school division. With an enrollment 
such as this, the board of education 
feels that it is serving a changing so- 
ciety by offering a type of activity that 
meets the needs and interests of its 
young citizens. 


Research in English 


@ THE National Conference on Re- 
search in English announces the fol- 
lowing publications: 

Principles of Method in Elementary Eng- 
lish Composition. The Fifth Annual Re- 
search Bulletin, by Dr. Harry A. Greene, 
chairman. 

Research Problems in Reading in the Ele- 
mentary School. A research bulletin by Dr. 
D. D. Durrell, with critiques by Dr. Paul 
McKee, Dr. William S. Gray, and Dr. Arthur 
I. Gates. 

Grading Children’s Books. A Research 
Monograph, by Dr. Carleton C. Washburne, 
Miss Vivian Weedon, and Mrs. Mabel Vogel 
Morphett. 

A Summary of Recent Studies in Elemen- 
tary School Reading, by Dr. Emmett A. 
Betts. 

A Manual of Style in Elementary School 
English. Grades 4-6 inclusive: A Hand- 
book of Good English for Grade School 
Boys and Girls, by Dr. Robert C. Pooley, 
Miss Delia E. Kibbe, and Dr. Lou LaBrant. 


The first two of these publications 
are now available at 50 cents a copy. 
The release dates of the other three 
publications will be announced in 
December. 

In Principles of Method in Elemen- 
tary English Composition Dr. Greene 
has reported on more than 150 research 
studies in elementary school language, 
grammar, and composition. The prin- 
ciples are presented under the following 
headings: 

1. Modern points of view in language in- 
struction. 

2. Content and grade placement of lan- 
guage curriculum. 


3. Psychology of learning as applied to 
elementary school English. 
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4. Method in language teaching. 

5. Measurement of results of language in- 
struction. 

6. Remedial and corrective instruction in 
language. 


The second part of this bulletin con- 
sists of a series of critiques evaluating 
the work of Dr. Greene. These crit- 
iques are by: (1) Dr. R. L. Lyman 
of the University of Chicago; (2) Mrs. 
Ethel Mabie Falk, formerly director 
of curriculum, Madison Public Schools, 
Madison, Wisconsin; (3) Dr. M. R. 
Trabue of the College of Education, 
Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania; (4) Dr. Herbert 
B. Bruner, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; (5) Miss Fannie J. Rag- 
land, Director of Elementary Grades, 
Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio; and 
(6) Miss Claire M. Young, State 
Teachers College, Valley City, N. D. 

Orders for the bulletins may be 
placed with the conference secretary, 
C. C. Certain, Box 67, North End Sta- 
tion, Detroit, Michigan. 


N. E. A. Radio Programs 

You will want to make a note of 
the programs broadcast three times 
weekly over a coast-to-coast network 
by the National Education Associa- 
tion. They are as follows: 

“Exits and Entrances,”’a current 
events program, is broadcast at 1:30 
P.M., C.S.T., over the network of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 

“Our American Schools,” a program 
of educational interpretation, is broad- 
cast every Wednesday at 5 p.m. and 
every Saturday at 10 a.m., over the 
Red Network of N.B.C. 

Write to the N.E.A. for attractively 
printed special announcement leaflets 
to send into the homes of your com- 
munity. 
American Industries 
Radio Series 

A radio program of special useful- 
ness as a supplementary aid in social 
science, geography and related subjects 
is the U. S. Department of Commerce 
series on great American industries 
broadcast by Harry R. Daniel over the 
coast-to-coast network of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System every Tuesday 
afternoon from 3:30 to 4:00 o’clock 
Central Standard Time. In this series 
the U. S. Office of Education is work- 
ing in close co-operation with the De- 
partment of Commerce. On each pro- 
gram Mr. Daniel’s narrative is inter- 
spersed with short dramatic episodes 
from script edited by the Office of Edu- 
cation and presented by professional 
actors. 
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yo WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


@ FORTY - THREE THOUSAND 

teachers in Illinois have the po- 
tential power to bring about an early 
solution of the major educational prob- 
lems in our State. The officers and the 
delegates of the various Divisions and 
the officers and the committees of the 
Illinois Education Association have not 
this power. This is true, even though 
these educational leaders are, them- 
selves, well-informed and able indi- 
viduals. They are too few. Every 
teacher, every parent, every voter must 
understand the problems of the schools 
in Illinois. When they do, necessary 
legislation will be enacted. 


Teachers Disinterested 

Why have we teachers done very 
little to solve educational problems in 
Illinois? The answer is: we are unin- 
formed; we are disinterested. 

We have been uninformed because 
there has not been enough publicity 
within the various Divisions of the 
Illinois Education Association. The 
average teacher feels that the leaders 
of his organization are controlling the 
organization of, by, and for themselves. 
Whether this view is right or wrong, is 
beside the point. Articles, I believe, 
published in the ILtrnoris TEACHER 
have been the subject for discussion in 
local teachers meetings only in rare 
instances. Certainly many of the arti- 
cles have been worth discussing. 
Democratic Participation Needed 

We have been disinterested because 
we have had very little direct respon- 
sibility in the work of the Divisions of 
the Illinois Education Association. 
Nearly all of the officers are those who 
have authority over teachers from day 
to day. This has had the effect of 
making teachers feel that they do not 
have the right and the power to carry 
on the work of their own organization. 
At the state meeting from year to year, 
the great majority of the delegates from 
the Divisions are not classroom teach- 
ers. We have been so accustomed to 
letting someone else take the lead in 
our organizations that we have discon- 
tinued for the most part even attending 
business sessions of Division meetings. 

The question which naturally must 
be answered is, ““What can be done to 
make teachers better informed, to give 
more responsibility to individual teach- 
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ers, and thus arouse their interest?” 

The work of the Public Relations 
Committee of the Illinois Education 
Association may certainly be com- 
mended. An increase in the number of 
press releases from this committee will 
be helpful. News bulletins published 
by the officers of different Divisions 
for members from time to time will 
help, if they contain the right ma- 
terial. Radio broadcasts from stations 
in Illinois by those who are best pre- 
pared to speak on educational prob- 
lems, will be effective. 


This is only suggestive of the dif- 
ferent forms of publicity which need 
to be continued. However, press re- 
leases, news bulletins and radio broad- 
casts are not adequate without local 
organizations of teachers who will meet 
for further discussion and for the pur- 
pose of preparing themselves to work 
for any proposed plan of the Illinois 
Education Association. 

To give teachers an opportunity to 
have a part in the work of their or- 
ganization, the constitutional by-laws 
of the Division should provide for a 
nominating committee that will be en- 
tirely democratic. The new constitu- 
tion adopted by the Eastern Division 
provides for a nominating committee 
of eleven members. The teachers of 
each county elect one member of the 
committee, the faculty of the Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College elects 
the eleventh member. This provision in 
the by-laws will give the teachers an 
opportunity to elect a nominating com- 
mittee which will nominate any of 
those who are fitted to carry on the 
work of the organization without re- 
gard to whether they are teachers or 
are doing administrative work. 

In the business session of the first 
annual meeting of the Eastern Division, 
following the adoption of the new Con- 
stitution, the teachers elected Dr. R. G. 
Buzzard, president of the Eastern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College, president; 
E. T. Goodfellow, teacher in the Effing- 
ham schools, vice-president; Dr. Emma 
Reinhardt, of Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, secretary; John R. 
Moss, superintendent of schools at 
Paris, treasurer; H. P. Erwin, teacher 
of agriculture, Sullivan high school, a 
three year member of the executive 
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committee; Miss Lillian Arends, teach- 
er in Sullivan High School, a one year 
member of the executive committee. 
Thirteen of the twenty delegates were 
teachers. This increase in the number 
of teachers carrying on the work of 
the Eastern Division certainly will have 
the effect of stimulating the interest of 
teachers of that Division in the work of 
the Illinois Education Association. 

If teachers are to be informed and 
interested in the work of the Illinois 
Education Association there must come 
from themselves a sufficient number of 
individuals who will assume leadership. 
The rank and file of classroom teach- 
ers will very readily follow the leader- 
ship of any teacher who is a capable 
individual. To the teachers of the 
state of Illinois: Those of you who are 
capable, assume leadership. The rest 
of us will work as groups and as indi- 
viduals to make possible the carrying 
out of whatever plans are proposed by 
our I. E. A. to solve educational prob- 
lems. J. I. Mitts, Urbana High School. 





Survey of School Costs 


@ AT the time of going to press, the 
IEA Director of Research, Mr. L. R. 
Grimm, has completed four weeks of 
field work in connection with the “Sur- 
vey of Differences in Schools of Differ- 
ent Cost Levels,” authorized by the 
Board of Directors of the IEA. The 
schools selected for study fall into 
three groups based on comparative ex- 
penditures for a period of one year— 
low-, medium-, and high-cost schools. 

In his visits to the schools selected for 
study Mr. Grimm personally scores 
sites, buildings, and classrooms, using 
forms based upon standards outlined by 
leading educational authorities. 

He is also conducting a limited test- 
ing program for the purpose of making 
certain comparisons among schools in 
the three cost-groups. . 

The Research Director reports a 
splendid spirit of co-operation on the 
part of administrators, teachers and 
principals. The children say that they 
like the tests. 

The significance of these tests so far 
as this survey is concerned is entirely 
in their relationship to current expendi- 
tures. No individual city will be named 
in publicity given the survey. 

Much data will be secured through 
questionnaires addressed to school ad- 
ministrators. Financial data will be 
tabulated by the Research Department 
from official reports. 
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THE IEA AT WORK 





@ TEMPORARY county chairmen of 

the South Central Division public 
relations committee met at the call of 
the chairman, Mr. Elmer C. Coatney, 
in the office at Springfield on Saturday, 
October 30. The purpose of the meet- 


ing was to discuss plans for the organ- 
ization in each county of a committee 
contemplated in the state-wide plan of 
the IEA Public Relations Committee. 
This plan proposes to organize on a 
county basis for studying the accom- 


plishments and needs of the public 
schools and working actively for im- 
provement in the educational opportu- 
nities offered boys and girls of Illinois, 
Those who attended the meeting are 
shown in the accompanying picture. 
Back row, reading from left to right: 
Macoupin County, John K. Price, prin- 
cipal, community high school, Mt. Olive; 
Sangamon County, R. R. Morrison, prin- 
cipal, Ball Township High School, Glen- 
arm; Montgomery Co., H. J. Beckemeyer, 





superintendent of schools, Hills- 
boro, and Will A. Green, superin- 
tendent of schools, Witt; Scott 
Co., W. M. Runyan, Winchester; 
Morgan Co., S. N. Atkinson, prin- 
cipal, high school, Woodson. 

Front row: Christian County, 
Elmer C. Coatney, principal, town- 
ship high school, Assumption, 
chairman; Menard County, L. E. 
Roth, superintendent of schools, 
Athens; Christian County, Hamil- 
ton Hale, superintendent of 
schools, Pana; Macon County, 
Cora B. Ryman, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Decatur; Cass 
County, Walter Buck, county su- 
perintendent of schools, Virginia; 
co-member South Central Divi- 
sion public relations committee, 
John O. Burch, principal, High- 
lands School, Springfield; Brown 
County, R. S. Ranes, principa', 
high school, Mt. Sterling. 








Reading from left to right: Northeastern Division, O. V. Walters, principal, high school, Aurora (East); Blackhawk 
Division, A. W. Wood, principal, John Deere Junior High School, Moline; Northwestern Division, H. C. Muth, principal, 
Lincoln Junior High School, Rockford; Eastern Division, F. E. Crawford, St. Elmo; DuPage Valley Division, F. C. Fenton, 
superintendent of schools, Bensenville; 

Chairman, S. B. Sullivan, principal, community high school, West Frankfort; Lake Shore Division, B. E. Gordon, assist- 
ant principal, Lyons Township High School, LaGrange; Illinois Valley Division, M. E. Steele, superintendent of schools, Men- 
dota; East Central Division, W. E. Richison, county superintendent of schools, Watseka; Chicago Division, Susan Scully, 
6410 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago; Southern Division, L. E. Etherton, county superintendent of schools, Murphysboro; South- 
eastern Division, W. R. McIntosh, principal, Township high school, Olney; Southwestern Division, W. W. Krumsiek, Ed- 
wardsville. 


The IEA Resolutions Committee, this time the resolutions were drafted 
pictured above, met also on Saturday, which will be published as the commit- 
October 30, in the Springfield office at tee’s report in the December issue of 
the call of Chairman S. B. Sullivan. At the ILtrnois TEACHER and presented 


to the Representative Assembly of the 
IEA. This is the committee which pro- 
poses to the Assembly the principles 
and policies of the association. 
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Educational News Briefs 


(Continued from page 84) 


Vermilion County Principals 
@ THE Vermilion County High School 

Principals Club entertained board mem- 
bers at dinner on November 3 at the Arm- 
strong High School. Mr. Don C. Seaton, 
state director of physical education, addressed 
the meeting and the Armstrong High School 
entertained with special music. 

The club’s December meeting will be held 
at Olivet College on Wednesday, December 
8. Mr. Morgan Jones, English Member of 
Parliament, will speak. 


Western Illinois State 

Teachers College 

@ EIGHT changes have been made in the 
faculty for this year. 


Dr. Sharp from University of Iowa will 
take over the duties of Dean Chase, who 
resigned to take a position as dean of women 
at Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Mr. Hunt from the University of Iowa 
will fill the vacancy left by Dr. Ernst, who 
is now head of the English department of 
Potomac State School of West Virginia Uni- 
versity. Mr. Hunt will be in charge of 
publicity and the Courier. 


In the department of education, Dr. 
Pearce from Rock Island will take over the 
work of Dr. Pennington, who has accepted 
a position at the University of Arkansas. 


As the women’s physician Dr. Hancock 
from Central Normal college at Danville, 
Ind., will take Dr. Jones’ place. Dr. Jones 
has returned to Texas to take up practice. 


Mr. Ayers from George Peabody college 
will teach academy mathematics im place of 
Miss Shriver, who resigned after her marriage. 


In the commercial department Mr. Toll 
from Quincy high school will take over the 
work of Mr. Feller, who has accepted a po- 
sition as Syracuse University, New York. 
Mr. Toll received his master’s degree from 
the University of Illinois during the past 
summer. 


Miss Bennett, who received her doctor’s 
degree from the University of Chicago while 
on leave of absence last year, is back in the 
biology department. Miss Sturm took Miss 
Bennett’s classes during her absence. 


In the library Miss Wardell from the U. of 
I. will take Miss McCain’s place. 


Academy gridsters will introduce a new 
phase of football to this part of the country 
this fall, since they play their first season 
of six-man football. 


George C. Blakeslee, staff photographer at 
Yerkes observatory, University of Chicago, 
talked in college assembly on October 4. 


Western’s dream is at last becoming real, 
for already workmen have set the steel for 
the roof of the new training school building. 

The contract of the Jacobson Brothers 
Corporation is for the completion of gen- 
eral construction work on the building on 
January 11, 1938. 


Morgan Jones, M. P., of Glamorganshire, 
South Wales, delivered two lectures here on 
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November 3 and November 5 on “British 
Foreign Policy Since 1918.” 

Mr. Jones is a member of Parliament for 
the Caerphilly Division of Glamorganshire, 
South Wales, and is one of the leading Front 
Benchers of the Official Opposition in the 
House of Commons. He is a keen student 
of international affairs and a strong opponent 
of militarism and war. 


Wheaton College 


@ FIFTEEN thousand copies of His 

Triumph, an attractively printed booklet 
edition of the Gospel of St. John, have been 
sent by the students of Wheaton College to 
the students of the University of California, 
to be distributed by the University of Cali- 
fornia Bible Club. 


Get Caught 


accident or quarantine. 


For a cost of as little as a nickel a day, your 
policy in the T.C.U. will pay you $50 a Month 
when you are totally disabled confining sick- 
ness or accidental injuries (including automobile 
accidents). $50 a Month when you are quaran- 
tined and your salary has stopped. 

$25 a Month forillness that does not confine you 


Send the Coupon Today! 
No Agent Will Call 

The T.C.U. employs no agents, 

so you will not be annoyed by 

personal calls. All facts are plainly 

given in writing. You will like the 

generous T.C.U. Policy and es- 
pecially its low cost. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
923 T.C.U. Bldg. © Lincoln, Nebr. 
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Wyoming 
@ ON November 5, Sandham Grade School, 


Wyoming, held an invitational grade 
school scholastic meet. Competitions were 
arranged in four major divisions: (1) 
achievement in arithmetic computation, 


arithmetic reasoning, physiology, paragraph 
meaning, word meaning, history, geography, 
literature and vocabulary; (2) dictionary 
contest; (3) spelling contest, and (4) humor- 
ous reading. Awards were ribbons for five 
ranking individuals, banners to three ranking 
schools; dictionaries to winners of the spell- 
ing and dictionary contests. The editor of 
the Wyoming Post Herald, Mr. Gerry Scott, 
gave a cash prize of five dollars to the indi- 
vidual scoring the most points. Twelve 
schools were invited to take part. 


in “A Storm of Bills” 
. «- Without Your T.C.U. Umbrella 


It’s bad to be caught in a downpour—but how it helps to have your 
umbrella with you. So it is when the bills for Doctor, Nurse, Hospital 
and all the other “‘extras’’ come pouring in on you during sickness, 


All These Benefits Are Yours 


to the house, but keeps you from your work. In 
addition, hospital and operation benefits. $333 to 
$1000 for major accidents, or for accidental loss 
of life. Double these benefits for travel accidents 
sustained in railroad, street car or 9 
wreck. Policies paying larger benefits will be 
issued you if you so desire. 


it Costs So Little to be Safe...and So Much to be Sorry! 
For 38 years T. C. U. has been the tried and true friend of thousands of teachers every- 
where. By fastest air mail, checks go to them in time of need. If you are not already 
under the T. C. U. Umbrella, by all means send this convenient coupon today. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 923 T.C.U. Bidg., 

Lincoln, Nebr. 

I am interested in knowing about your Pro- 
tective Benefits. Send me the whole story and 
booklet of testimonials. 


jer und obligation 
melo AGENT WILL CALL 





Community Civics 
(Continued from page 74) 


of the year. Study of special occupa- 
tions as projects should be started by 
those students who have sufficient in- 
terests developed. 

Special days should be set aside 
during the remainder of the year as 
vocational-guidance days during which 
the most interesting reports of projects 
on vocations may be presented, films 
shown, excursions made, talks given, 
and special conferences held. By 
spreading the work out over the year, 
a process of maturation will take place 
during which new vocational interests 
may evolve. 

Current events may be the third 
unit developed. During the preceding 
weeks, a class period each week has 
been used for the discussion of current 
happenings. The Scholastic or a simi- 
lar student paper may be used. This 
should be supplemented by adult news- 
papers and magazines, however. One 
or two weeks of special training in 
reading and appraising newspapers and 
magazines should be given and a spe- 
cial survey df world happenings made 
so that a background of current affairs 
can be built through which future oc- 
currences may be understood. 

During the remainder of the year, 
a day each week should be used as 
current events day. Special continu- 
ous news stories may well be given to 
interested individuals or groups to fol- 
low throughout the year, with reports 
given periodically. 

The hobby unit will consist of about 
two-weeks’ study of the need and place 
of recreation in American life and of 
the part hobbies play in one’s recrea- 
tional program. During this time, a 
survey of hobbies already being car- 
ried on by the members of the class 
should be made, and visits to the homes 
of those who are carrying on hobbies 
in their workshops may be made by 
the instructor and interested students. 
General hobby magazines and ones 
related to special hobbies should be 
available for reading. 

Students who do not have hobbies 
should be encouraged, but not com- 
pelled, to adopt hobbies to follow 
through for the remainder of the school 
year. These hobbies would constitute 
major projects for those engaged in 
carrying them out. Periodic reports 
should be given to the instructor and 
visits to the scenes of the hobbies 
should be made by the instructor when 
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necessary to follow the work. 

People in the community who are 
engaged in similar hobbies should be 
contacted and their assistance solicited. 
A hobby survey of the community may 
also be made as a class project. Talks 
and exhibits by hobby enthusiasts in 
the community should be a part of the 
class work, as may also class or group 
visits to hobby shows. 

After the preliminary study of hob- 
bies has been made, this work should 
be carried on intermittently through- 
out the remainder of the year. Hobby 
projects will be reported on by some 
of the class. Special days may be 
given over to other reports and dis- 
cussions. This work may easily be 
integrated with many other depart- 
ments of the school in which special 
interests of students may develop into 
hobbies. One or more hobby clubs 
may develop from the work in this 
unit, thus providing continuous medi- 
ums through which interests in hob- 
bies may be expressed. 


Interest in Clubs 

This leads us to the fourth unit, 
clubs. Adolescent youngsters like to 
be organized—sometimes just for the 
sake of the gang, at other times for 
the sake of carrying on activities in 
company of others who have like in- 
terests. Both elements are, of course, 
usually present. In Illinois our four- 
year high schools have not been as 
active in promoting clubs for students 
as have the junior high schools. This 
is particularly true of clubs open to 
freshmen. The one or two weeks of 
work on clubs should consist of a 
study of clubs open to freshmen, an 
attempt to guide those interested in 
the activities of these clubs into them, 
and a survey of the class to find out 
what appropriate interests of the stu- 
dents are not met by clubs. This 
should be followed by the organization 
of new clubs when possible which 
would provide for the group expres- 
sion of these interests. 

The work may also provide for 
minimum training in club procedure. 
The class may be organized and con- 
ducted as a club in order to give train- 
ing in a simple, appropriate procedure 
for use in club meetings. A set of 
standardized rules of parliamentary 
procedure may be prepared for all 
clubs in the school. Close co-opera- 
tion with the club sponsors, the admin- 
istrator, the director of extra-curricular 
activities, and the teacher of commu- 
nity civics is necessary. Special class- 
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room periods known as club days may 
be had throughout the year following 
the study of this unit during which 
reports and discussions of the work of 
the clubs in the school may be given. 
School clubs should be encouraged to 
continue during the summer vacation 
under their own leadership. 

The sixth unit to be presented is 
that of social adjustment. In the work 
of this unit, good grooming and man- 
ners appropriate to school parties, 
dates, dances, and other forms of social 
life will be studied. The methods of 
conducting and participating in par- 
ties and dances will be considered. A 
program of parties and dances for 
freshmen may be developed in co-op- 
eration with the freshmen class and 
their sponsor as a means of providing 
participation for the students in social 
behavior. On a day prior to a party 
a period will be devoted to a discus- 
sion of social conventions appropriate 
to the affair. Stag parties for boys 
and all-girl parties should also be 
studied and various forms of amuse- 
ments appropriate to them considered. 
Opportunities for participation in them 
should be provided. 

The unit on sports and games will 
consist of a study about games, plus 
opportunity for participation in them. 
Reports on leading men and women 
athletes and leaders in other fields of 
recreation should be given. Such 
sports as hunting, fishing, canoeing, 
hiking, bicycling, and boating should 
receive consideration as well as the 
organized athletic sports. Opportunity 
for participation in most games and 
the typical school sports will be provid- 
ed for most students through physical 
education and intramural sports for 
boys and through physical education 
and the G. A. A. for girls. 

Encouraging participation in these 
activities will be a definite objective of 
this unit. Through co-operation with 
physical education departments, the 
coaches, and the G. A. A. sponsor, 
projects in sports and games may be 
developed that will continue after the 
more formal work has been completed. 

Many schools have purchased mov- 
ing picture machines, and Friday and 
Saturday movies are regular occur- 
rences. In all communities the picture 
show is a vital part of the life of every 
adolescent. In the formal unit study, 
the technique of movie production, the 
organization of the industry, and the 
consideration of some of the problems 
of regulation and control may be 
briefly considered. The social influ- 
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ence of the films should be emphasized. 
Current reviews of pictures to be 
shown in the school or at any of the 
local theaters should be studied. Some 
consideration to the lives and abilities 
of the current actors and actresses 
will, of course, be part of the work. 

After the basic part of the unit has 
been studied, special movie days 
should be provided throughout the 
rest of the year. Current movies may 
also be reviewed as a part of the cur- 
rent events work, and reports may be 
periodically made from the better 
movie magazines, the movie pages of 
the Scholastic, the Motion Picture and 
the Family, and from other sources 
dealing with moving pictures. 

The travel unit is to consist of study 
of travel information essential to auto, 
airplane, steamship, railway, and bus 
travel, reading of road maps, reports 
on terminal depots’ facilities, trailer 
and cabin camps, customs procedures, 
passports, and the study of travel lit- 
erature, etc. Group and individual 
projects, consisting of imaginary trips, 
reports, and reading of travel books 
should be encouraged, the work on 
these should extend beyond the formal 
presentation of the unit. If the group 
is a mid-year class, projects consisting 
of reports on trips taken during the 
summer may be made. In that case, 
the travel unit should, of course, be 
taught during the spring semester. 


The Program as a Whole 

This completes the brief discussion 
of the program for teaching each of 
the nine units developed in the areas 
found to be of greatest interest to the 
students. In summary, it is felt that 
such a program has certain definite 
characteristics and advantages: 


1. First the program should develop an 
increased willingness and ability on the part 
of adolescents to participate actively in such 
community activities as they normally en- 
gage in. 

2. It is based on student interest, provides 
for individual differences, and makes indi- 
vidual purposing, planning, executing, and 
evaluating a prominent part of the work. 

3. The program makes possible the ac- 
quiring of new and vital interests by the 
pupils. 

4. It provides for integration of activity 
among the many different departments of 
the school and for active participation 
throughout the year in the various activities. 


It is hoped that through a program 
such as this adolescents will, as Briggs 
expressed it, learn “to do better the 
things they are going to do anyway” 
through learning to do better many 
of the things they are now doing. 
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Movie Films on Virginia 

@ MOTION pictures of historic and 
scenic places in Virginia, which have 

high educational value, are being dis- 

tributed on free loan to schools and 

other such institutions by the Virginia 

Conservation Commission. 

The borrower is to pay the express 
charges to and from the point of ship- 
ment. There are no other charges. All 
films are dispatched by express from 
Richmond, with the exception of the 
Virginia Movietone Travelogue, which 
is sent from Washington, D. C. 

One may borrow as many films as 
he can use at one time. Pictures are 
available in both 16mm and 35mm 
sizes, silent and sound. A brief de- 
scription of the films follows: 

VircINIA MovieTONE TRAVELOGUE. An all- 
sound picture of seven reels, available in 
both 16mm and 35mm sizes. 

GrorGE WASHINGTON IN VircInia. An all- 


sound picture of one reel, available only in 
35mm size. 

Wonpbers OF THE Wortp. An all-color 
film in sound, one reel in length, available 
only in 35mm size. The picture treats four 
subjects, three of which are in Virginia: 
Natural Bridge, Shenandoah Caverns, and 
Endless Caverns, closing with a sequence on 
Niagara Falls. 

RicoMonp Unper Turee Fracs. A silent 
film in beautiful natural color photography, 
one reel and a half in length, available only 
in 16mm size. The prologue shows scenes 
of modern Richmond. The major portion 
of the film, however, treats historic, scenic 
and cultural places. 

SHENANDOAH NATIONAL Park. A silent 
film of one reel, available in both 16mm and 
35mm sizes. 


Interested persons are invited to 
write the Virginia Conservation Com- 
mission, Richmond, Virginia, for a 
pamphlet describing all the films in 
detail and telling the conditions under 
which they are distributed. 





Program of Legislation 


(Continued from page 72) 


nois a school system, organized and 
financed on the basis of the ability of 
the State to meet this constitutional 
obligation. 

We pledge our support to such lead- 
ership and offer this program in the 
belief that it provides the basic prin- 
ciples which must ultimately be law 
if Illinois is to assume its proper edu- 
cational rank among the several States. 


Official Representative 


To help carry out this legislative 
program, we hereby designate our Ex- 
evutive Secretary, Mr. Robert C. 
Moore, our official representative and 
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NEW WORLD 
of CHEMISTRY 


1937 Edition 
Bernard Jaffe 


LABORATORY 
AND WORKBOOK UNITS 
IN CHEMISTRY 


1937 Edition 
Testbook Available 
Ames and Jaffe 


EXPLORING 
THE WORLD 
OF SCIENCE 


By Lake—Harley—Welton 


Texts that challenge the 
interest of students. 


Texts that have been 
written for the student and 
the teacher to meet the ac- 


tual classroom situation. 





SILVER BURDETT 
COMPANY 


221 East Twentieth St., Chicago 











authorize him to represent us in all 
matters of legislation, but working, of 
course, under the general direction of 
this committee or its executive com- 
mittee; and we instruct him not only 
to prepare, or have prepared, the nec- 
essary bills to cover this program of 
legislation, but also after their intro- 
duction to support and defend them in 
every way possible. We also urge the 
entire Illinois Education Association 
and all its individual members to give 
him and this committee their full and 
active support in our efforts to trans- 
late this program into law. 
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Let Us Teach 


(Continued from page 69) 


3. Routes of transportation 
4. Articles of exchange 
5. Means of exchange 
. Communication in the Middle Ages 
. Science in the Middle Ages 
1. Beliefs concerning the universe 
2. Methods of treating disease 
3. Problems of hygiene and sanita- 
tion 
. Art of the Middle Ages 
1. Music 
2. Drama 
3. Painting 
4. Sculpture 
5. Architecture 


. From the modern point of view 
The same topics can be treated with 
emphasis given to the changes that 
have taken place. These changes should 
be interpreted in terms of cause and 
effect. Both the human and the natural 
causes of change should be considered. 


Around this unit can be centered 
enough literature, art, science, music, 
geography, history, work-type reading, 
English and spelling to keep the aver- 
age sixth grade profitably engaged for 
much more than a year. Giving the 
teacher and children freedom to do with 
a flexible course all that they can 
means that the individuality of both 
teacher and pupils will blossom. Then, 
and only then, can the work afford suf- 
ficient variety to take care of both 
strong and weak pupils. 

Its possibilities are so wide as to give 
boys and girls an opportunity to pursue 
interests most dear to them: the mu- 
sical child, in a study of instruments 
and composers and songs and symphon- 
ies; the dramatic child, in the miracle 
plays of the Middle Ages and in the 
work of Shakespeare of later times; the 
artistic child, in the painting and sculp- 
ture of Michaelangelo and Rembrandt; 
the inventive child, in the construction 
of a compass, a printing press, or a 
puppet stage. For all of them, there is 
a wealth of literature and beauty in 
such a study. 

Clearly, teachers cannot exercise the 
initiative implied in following such a 
program if they face the danger of dis- 
missal if their pupils fail to pass the 
examinations. 


Examinations from Above 

Let us consider next the reasons why 
the monthly, bi-monthly, and annual 
examinations sent from a central office 
should be done away with. 

I. Examinations set patterns for 
teaching. They stereotype the work of 
a village, county, or State. By virtue 
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of this fact, examinations reduce the 
opportunities of the teachers and pupils 
to exercise initiative, to display indi- 
viduality, to develop judgment. 

II. Examinations administered to 
the older pupils reduce the opportu- 
nities of the young pupils. This state- 
ment is based on remarks made to the 
writer by teachers who admit, with sin- 
cere regret and in the spirit of utter 
helplessness, that they concentrate on 
“getting the older pupils through” at 
the expense of the small children in 
their schools. 

III. Examinations perpetuate out- 
worn methods of teaching. The drilling 
that teachers find it wise to put the 
children through to prepare them for 
the examination is deadening to the 
thinking powers of girls and boys. It 
places a premium upon the ability to 
make an automatic response instead of 
an intelligent response based upon in- 
dependent thinking. Instead of exam- 
inations for which the children can be 
prepared by drilling there should be 
administered power tests, constructed 
by experts who have the time, money, 
equipment, and assistance necessary to 
the construction of tests for which the 
children are prepared through the exer- 
cise of initiative in working with the 
various tools of learning. 


Earning Freedom 


Many of the examinations used at 
present test topics which are too sac- 
red to be tested: the content of literary 
masterpieces and works of art, the at- 
titudes toward which can be tested only 
in the process of living. To attempt to 
test one’s attitude toward a lovely 
thing is an intrusion upon the privacy 
of the individual. 

The administrator will reply that his 
teachers are not strong enough to use 
wisely the freedom advocated by the 
writer. Probably most of them are not. 
But teachers as well as children “learn 
to do by doing.” So to the few who 
can use the rights which are essential 
to intelligent teaching should be given 
the opportunity to exercise their power 
in applying sound principles of educa- 
tion. Others should be encouraged to 
watch the progress made. The super- 
intendent or principal can let achieving 
this freedom be a badge of honor. If 
after a few years there remains in the 
system a teacher who cannot use such 
liberty to think, to plan, to select, to 
evaluate, and to test the results of her 
efforts, she should give her place to 
someone who can use such liberty. 
There are many who can. There -are 
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many who champ at the bit because 
they are not given the opportunity to 
prove it. 


An Outworn Device 


Of the examination, the admin- 
istrator will reply that he needs a check 
on his teachers. Let us recall the fact 
that the examination as it is used in 
many village and rural schools of this 
and other States was devised many 
years ago to check untrained teachers, 
teachers who got their certificates by 
drilling themselves for an examination. 
The condition which made such ex- 
amination of children advisable no 
longer exists, but its evils persist to 
hamper the work of teachers who have 
had four to eight years more training 
than had many of those for whom the 
system of examining pupils from a cen- 
tral point was inaugurated. 

A systematic check on the work of 
a school is stimulating. But since no 
one person is qualified to test the work 
of grades one to eight in all the sub- 
jects in the curriculum, the test should 
be a standardized test, preferably one 
designed to test the power of the pu- 
pils. The grades for the pupils’ report 
cards can be based upon the informal 
tests made by the teachers themselves 
on the work they teach. The construc- 
tion and use of tests is a topic to which 
considerable attention is given in the 
course of the teachers’ training. If 
the administrator desires a check on the 
specific work taught, he can ask the 
teachers to file in his office the exami- 
nations they give together with a state- 
ment of the results obtained. 


Experiencing Freedom 


We live in a democracy. If our 
democracy is to endure, the love of 
freedom must be instilled in the hearts 
of those who will carry its ideals on. 
Boys and girls cannot know freedom 
unless they live in an atmosphere of 
freedom. Living for ten or twelve 
years in a miniature democracy with 
teachers who are free, as artists, to 
advance the art of living together in a 
democratic way should do much to- 
ward preserving our democracy be- 
cause such a school develops those 
powers essential to intelligent behavior. 
Only a thinking people can be free. 
Only a free people can be democratic. 
Sanely ordered experiences in freedom 
are a more important phase of the 
school life than is the attainment of 
proficiency in arithmetic or the amass- 
ing of unrelated facts in history or 
science. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETS 





@® THE Board of Directors of the Ili- 

nois Education Association held a 
meeting in the office at Springfield on 
Saturday, September 18. 

The meeting was called to order at 
8:10 A.M. with all members of the 
Board and the Secretary present. 

Copies of the minutes of the last 
preceding meeting had been sent to all 
members of the Board. Upon motion 
and vote, those minutes were ap- 
proved. 

Mr. B. I. Griffith appeared before 
the Board and submitted the plans and 
recommendations he had prepared to 
submit to the conference on public 
relations later in the day. The Board 
approved the plans and recommenda- 
tions, the most important of which was 
a recommendation that each Division 
of the I. E. A. form a public relations 
committee in each county in the Di- 
vision. 

President F. L. Biester reported that 
in compliance with directions from the 
Board at the preceding meeting he had 
discussed with an officer of the Tri- 
County School Board Association the 
advisability of calling a conference of 
the officers of several organizations in- 
terested in school problems. Mr. 
Biester learned that the Tri-County 
School Board Association had already 
taken some steps toward calling such 
conference, and that our association 
will be invited to participate. 

Secretary R. C. Moore reported tha 
he had purchased $4,000 of additional 
insurance on the completed building, 
had the sign over the front door 
changed to read, “Illinois Education 
Association,” had ordered screens for 
eight windows, and was making in- 
quiries about prices of magazine racks. 
The action he had taken was approved 
by the Board. 

The Secretary read a communica- 
tion from Mr. S. S. DuHamel offering 
to write a bill to codify the school law 
of Illinois if organizations desiring such 
codification would give their support 
to such project. After some discussion, 
the Board authorized the Secretary to 
notify Mr. DuHamel that they were 
interested and were willing, in co-op- 
eration with other organizations, to give 
further consideration to the project. 

The Secretary read a letter from 
President T. Lehman of Elmhurst Col- 
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lege inquiring how the representatives 
of the liberal arts colleges might be 
allied with the I. E. A. The Board 
directed Mr. Biester to confer with 
Mr. Lehman in regard to the organi- 
zation and plans of the Federation of 
Illinois Colleges and, if possible, to 
devise some plan for a closer affiliation 
and co-operation of the two organiza- 
tions. 

Miss Scully reported progress in ar- 
ranging the program for the annual 
meeting of the I. E. A. She also asked 
for and received advice from the Board 
in regard to certain program features 
and arrangements. 

Mr. L. R. Grimm appeared before 
the Board and reported on his plans 
for doing the work assigned him, par- 
ticularly, the plan for a survey of 
schools of different types. His plans 
were approved by the Board, and he 
was directed to proceed with his work 
as planned. 

Problems of the reorganization of 
the National Education Association 
were briefly discussed. The Board de- 
cided to recommend to the Represen- 
tative Assembly of the I. E. A. that 
the life membership of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association in the National 
Education Association be relinquished 
and discontinued. 

The times and places of meetings of 
the Board and of certain committees 

‘ere next considered. It was decided 
chat all meetings be held in the office 
at Springfield, as follows: 

Committee on Legislation, 

9 o’clock, am., Saturday, October 2. 

Committee on Resolutions, 

9 o’clock, a.m., Saturday, October 30. 

Committee on Appropriations, 

9 o’clock, a.m., Saturday, December 11. 

Auditing Committee, 

9 o’clock, a.m., Saturday, December 11. 

Board of Directors, 

8 o’clock, p.m., Friday, December 10. 

The Secretary was directed to send 
notices of these meetings to the mem- 
bers of the committees, and also to 
notify Treasurer McIntosh and the 
accountant who audits his books to be 
present at the meeting of the Auditing 
Committee on December 11. 

All decisions were made by motions 
duly seconded and carried by vote of 
the Board. 

The meeting was adjourned. 


R. C. Moorg, Secretary. 
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The darling of the Paris openings. 
Much prized by Harriés customers 
who find they can get coats trimmed 
with superb Persian Lamb at a most 
worthwhile saving. Styles for every 
woman, whether you wear a regu- 
lar size or require a special size. 
Here you buy from the maker. Finer 
garments are not obtainable any- 
where at our price. 


Makers of Chicago’s Foremost Garment Line 
Coats and Suits for Women and Misses 


205 WEST MONROE STREET, AT WELLS— 
in the wholesale district, Chicago 





County Organization Under Way 
County organization under the di- 
rection of Division public relations 
committees is going forward in a num- 
ber of Divisions that have held their 
annual meetings. Those reporting are: 
Mississippi Valley, Homer Johnson, county 
superintendent of schools, Pittsfield, chair- 
man; Northwestern, Irving F. Pearson, 
county superintendent of schools, Rockford, 
chairman; Western, J. D. McKibben, county 
Supt. of schools, Galesburg, chairman. 

Mr. E. H. Hanson, superintendent 
of schools, Rock Island, is the newly 
appointed chairman of the Black Hawk 
Division public relations committee. 
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PROGRAM FOR DEANS MEETING 


By ROMA N. HAWKINS, MacMurray College 





® THE completed program for the 

eighteenth annual convention of the 
Illinois Association of Deans of Wom- 
en, with its timely subjects and dis- 
tinguished speakers, proves attractive 
to all those who are alert to the edu- 
cational needs of modern young women 
and who share in the responsibility of 
their guidance. 

On Friday evening, November 19, 
the Red Lacquer Room of the Palmer 
House, Chicago, will be the setting for 
the opening banquet of this two-day 
conference. A. J. Brumbaugh, dean 
in the Colleges of Arts, Literature and 
Sciences, The University of Chicago, 
and president of the American Col- 
lege Personnel Association, will be the 
guest speaker. 

Dean Brumbaugh has collaborated 
in a number of educational surveys, 
among them the survey of thirty-five 
Methodist colleges reported in The 
Liberal Arts College; the survey of the 
State Educational System of Georgia, 
and surveys of individual colleges, 
either at the request of the institution 
or as an examiner for the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

The practical wisdom gained by 
such personal activity combined with 
his thorough training and experience 
both as an administrator and teacher 
makes him an exceptionally well quali- 
fied speaker on the curriculum changes 
which are so significant in the field of 
progressive education today. His sub- 
ject on this occasion will be “Helping 
Women Students to Become Aware of 
Their Capacities and Needs.” 

At the dinner meeting the president 
of the Association will preside. The 
invocation will be given by Maria 
Leonard, dean of women at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, who has also served 
as a president of the Illinois Associa- 
tion. Greetings will be extended by 
Helene E. Wilson, dean of girls at the 
Thornton Township High School, Har- 
vey, who is chairman of the local ar- 
rangements committee. 

The friendly fellowship of adminis- 
trators, counselors and teachers with 
a common interest in developing the 
growing personalities and abilities of 
youth, eager to have a share in the 
task of building a better world, is ex- 
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hilarating. Following the banquet 
there will be an informal reception. 
At this time when former members 
reconvene socially, a special welcome 
will be extended to those who have 
recently joined the organization. 

At 9:30 Saturday morning in Room 
10 there will be a business meeting. 
Reports will be given by deans who 
are chairmen of the following commit- 
tees: Constitution Revision, Miss 
Veronica O’Neil, East Aurora High 
School, East Aurora; Findings, Mrs. 
Florence P. White, Dixon High School, 
Dixon; Local Arrangements, Miss 
Helene Wilson, Thornton High School, 
Harvey; Nominations, Miss Dorothy 
J. Banks, Lyons Township High 
School, LaGrange; Membership, Miss 
Helen Shuman, Kankakee High School, 
Kankakee; Place, Miss Glenna R. 
Hamill, Joliet Township High School, 
Joliet; Publicity, Miss Clara Williams, 
Illinois College, Jacksonville; Resolu- 
tions, Miss A. Beth Hostetter, Frances 
Shimer Junior College, Mt. Carroll; 
Legislation, Miss Elizabeth B. Oakes, 
Proviso Township High School, May- 
wood. This will be followed by a 
symposium introduced by Dean 
Thyrsa W. Amos, dean of women at 
the University of Pittsburgh. One of 
the objectives of this organization is 
the study of changing trends in educa- 
tion with specific research and study 
pertinent to deans’ and counselors’ 
problems in the areas of administra- 
tion, guidance, instruction and of pub- 
lic relations. 

Members actively engaged in high 
schools and colleges who are partici- 
pants in progressive, constructive edu- 
cational programs will give brief in- 
formative statements concerning 
courses now offered which meet con- 
temporary needs. These speakers will 
be introduced by the program chair- 
men who have planned for the college 
and high school sections, Mrs. Leona 
W. Felsted, dean of Illinois Wesleyan 
University, and Gertrude Reinhard, 
dean of the Manual Training High 
School, Peoria. The high schools will 
be represented by Edith Gramlich, 
dean of girls, Pekin Community High 
School, Emada Griswold, dean of 
girls, Highland Park High School and 
Hazel G. Putnam, dean of girls, 
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Rockford Senior High School. 
university liberal arts college and 
junior college will be represented re- 
spectively by Anna Keaton, associate 
dean of Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity; Mary L. Mutschler, dean of 
Rockford College; and A. Beth Hos. 
tetter, dean of Frances Shimer Junior 
College. Suggestions for potential 
courses which might be offered to meet 
further interests and needs will fol- 
low. This should be the incentive for 
a stimulating discussion in which all 
those interested will be given an op- 
portunity to share. 

The luncheon will be served in the 
Red Lacquer Room with Blanche Da- 
vidson, vice-president of the associa- 
tion, presiding. Dean Amos will be 
the honored guest speaker. Having 
summarized the findings of the morn- 
ing session at its close, those in attend- 
ance will listen attentively to what 
Miss Amos believes is the next step 
in serving the educational needs of 
young women. A clear thinker, dis- 
cerningly observant, sympathetic in 
her understanding and knowledge of 
young people, and a gifted speaker, 
Miss Amos is admirably qualified to 
bring the conference to a fitting cli- 
mactic close in her luncheon address. 

The present officers of the [Illinois 
Association of Deans of Women are: 
president, Mrs. Roma N. Hawkins, 
dean, MacMurray College; vice-presi- 
dent, Blanche Davidson, dean of 
women, Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College; secretary, Dorothy Banks, 
dean of girls, Lyons Township High 
School, La Grange; treasurer, Cath- 
erine E. Parks, Du Quoin Township 
High School. 


Fast Central Division 


® THE twenty-third annual meeting 

of the East Central Division of the 
Illinois Education Association was 
held at the University of Illinois on 
Friday, October 8, 1937. Speakers at 
the general sessions were Dr. Edgar H. 
Knight, University of North Carolina 
and Dr. R. M. Hutchins, president, 
University of Chicago. Music was 
furnished by the Champaign and Ur- 
bana public schools. 

Officers and committeemen for the 
ensuing year are the following: 

Orricers—President, W. T. Wooley, princi- 
pal, community high school, Watseka; vice- 
president, Thomas Carmichael, superintend- 
ent of schools, Roberts; secretary, Mabel D. 
Ricketts, high school, Urbana; treasurer, 
Hazel Dodd, assistant county superintendent 
of schools, Danville. 
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Executive ComMmittee—Chairman, L. A. 
Tuggle, county superintendent of schools, 
Danville, °38; Oscar F. Weber, College of 
Education, University of Illinois, ’39; T. A. 
Edwards, superintendent of schools, Cerro 
Gordo, *40. 

State CommMittees—Appropriations, Irv- 
ing Munson, superintendent of schools, Kan- 
kakee, °38; Legislation, T. H. Cobb, super- 
intendent of schools, Urbana, °39; Resolu- 
tions, W. E. Richison, county superintendent 
of schools, Watseka, ’40. 

ReEsOLUTIONS—1. We regret the failure of 
the last General Assembly to pass those bills 
which friends of the public schools of Illinois 
feel are necessary for progressive education in 
Illinois. 

2. We approve the calling of a special ses- 
sion of the General Assembly for the purpose 
of enacting school legislation. 

3. We decry the present situation in world 
affairs and pledge ourselves to a united effort 
for world peace. 

4. We favor a larger unit of school admin- 
istration and taxation with a board for each 
unit, and appointive, instead of elective ad- 
ministrative officials. 

5. Revise the law by which the state 
distributive fund is apportioned to the vari- 
ous districts so that distribution shall be 
made to both the elementary and high-school 
districts of the-State on the basis of instruc- 
tion units, with proper adjustments in the 
size of the unit in schools with small enroll- 
ment. 

6. Raise the requirements for certificates 
for elementary beginning teachers so that the 
minimum requirement shall be four years of 
training above the high-school level, includ- 
ing special training in the field or fields in 
which they choose to teach, such training to 
be had by actual attendance at an accredited 
educational institution; also provided that 
county superintendents must have supervis- 
ory certificates. 

7. Revise the State Teachers’ Pension Law 
to provide for an adequate and safe pension. 

8. We oppose state adoption of textbooks. 

9. Enact such law as is necessary to pro- 
vide for an adequate increase in the state 
distributive fund. The increase in this fund 
should be provided, if possible, by revenues 
derived from sources other than the general 
property tax. Such sources may include 
among others the following: gasoline, income, 
occupational, corporation income, grain fu- 
tures, beverage and luxury taxes. 

10. Enact legislation providing for addi- 
tional state support for the adequate educa- 
tion of all types of physically handicapped 
children. 

11. We highly commend the officers of the 
LE.A. for their unstinted service during the 
past year; we particularly commend the 
Legislative Committee for meritorious work 
well done. We express our gratitude to the 
executive committee and other officers of the 
East Central Division for the program pro- 
vided for this meeting. We thank the officers 
of the University of Illinois for the use of 
the university buildings. 


The proposal of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association to raise the annual 
dues to $3.00 was defeated. 

A complete new constitution was 
adopted for the Division. 

Mase D. Ricketts, Secretary. 
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Secondary School 
Standards 


@ DURING the past year the Co- 

operative Study of Secondary School 
Standards has visited and studied in- 
tensively 200 schools in every State 
in the Union. Extensive data have 
been accumulated concerning many as- 
pects of their work and these are being 
summarized and analyzed in the re- 
search office at Washington. Before 
the year is over these 200 schools will 
all be carefully classified on a wide 
variety of significant measures and 
used as a basis for the revision of cri- 
teria and for the development of scales 
for the evaluation of secondary schools 
in general. 


ILLINOIS SCHOOLS STUDIED 


The schools included in the state of 
Illinois were: Reed Custer Township 
High School, Braidwood; Casey Town- 
ship High School; Centralia Township 
High School; Champaign Senior High 
School; Harvard School for Boys, Chi- 
cago; Morgan Park Military Academy, 
Chicago; Evanston Township High 
School; Monticello Community High 
School; Pekin Community High 
School; Robinson Township High 
School; Salem High School; and Tus- 
cola Community High School. 

The field and office work during the 
past year has cost approximately 
$75,000—a saving of almost $10,000 
over budget estimates. The budget 
adopted by the executive committee 
for the current year provides for an 
expenditure of $57,000 for research, 
interpretation, and publication. 

Arrangements were approved by the 


committee for distribution during the | 


year of detailed reports to the 200 co- 
operating schools, and for the circula- 
tion of printed reports dealing with a 
dozen significant phases of the work 
to the 7,000 schools which are members 
of the six regional associations. Ar- 
rangements were also approved for in- 
terpretation of the work of the study 
through a series of articles in educa- 
tional periodicals, addresses before na- 
tional and state associations, and 
through radio broadcasts. 

Plans were adopted for publication 
at the close of the present year of a 
revision of the present tentative evalua- 
tive criteria, for a comprehensive vol- 
ume reporting the results of the four- 
year study, for a popular summary of 
this research volume for extensive dis- 
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READING Pupils enjoy! 


The increasing popularity of McKnight 
readers prove their unchallenged superi- 
ority. 

Every one scientifically graded for vo- 
cabulary, type size and line length. 
Well illustrated with many photographs. 












7 
SATURDAY AT THE PARK 


Attractive pupplomentary 
reader for first grade............ 44c 


a visit to GRANDMOTHERS 


Delightful story for easy 
_ ng in grade one............ 44c 


OuR FARM BABIES 


11 fascinatin: Loputes about farm 
animals for 


. SATURDAY 
OTHER FARM BABIES wn 


12 interesting stories about the 
shy farm animals for 3rd 
grade eoseee coccceceaccse 


« 

IT HAPPENED IN AUSTRALIA 
Vivid story of the many wonders 
of se country for 5th $1.00 


iT HAPPENED IN SOUTH AFRICA 


A graphic story of old and new 
life in this country for 6g} 00 * 
grade o 


Order now for immediate use. 


McKnight & McKnight, Bloomington, Ill 











| ately to Franklin Institute, 





SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR 


Positively 
Destroyed 


Your Beauty 
Restored 


ELECTROLYSIS 


is the only method endorsed by physi- 
cians. We are the inventors of multiple 
needle electrolysis and leaders for 40 
pete in the removal of superfluous hair. 

© pain—no scars—experienced oper- 
ators and reasonable rates for guaran- 
teed work. 


MADAME STIVER 


Suite some Marshall Field Annex 
5 E. Washington St. 
Clip Ad Pn Booklet or Call Central 4639 

















ANOTHER YEAR ENDS 
ARE YOU BETTER OFF? 
Do You Earn $1,260 to $2,100? 


Why not try to get a Big Paid job with the United States 
Government? Many 1938 appointments expected. Jnfluence 
not needed. Protected mart « mag service. Write immedi- 

+. 27, Rochester, N. Y.. 

—free 32 Page Civil AW with list of positions 
for teachers and full particulars veiling you how to qual- 

ify for them. 





tribution, and for some other related 
publications. 

Plans were made for t’ o meetings 
next spring of the General Committee 
of Twenty-One, sponsoring the Co-op- 
erative Study. One will be held at 
Atlantic City in February and one in 
March or April to approve final revi- 
sion of the evaluative criteria and to 
develop plans for their practical use 
in the constituent associations. 
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NOVEMBER 

13 Chicago Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Medinah Ath- 
letic Club, Chicago, November 13, 1937. 
Illinois City Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion, annual meeting. The program in- 
cludes a panel discussion led by Dr. W. 
C. Reavis of the University of Chicago, 
addresses by Dr. Earl W. Hayter and Dr. 
Paul E. Belting, and committee reports 
presented by Dr. Robert Browne and Dr. 
C. A. DeYoung. A joint meeting with 
the Illinois State School Board Associa- 
tion will be held on the evening of 
November 18. This meeting will be ad- 
dressed by a speaker of national reputa- 
tion. Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Spring- 
field, November 18 and 19, 1937. 

Illinois State School Board Association, 
annual meeting. Abraham Lincoln Hotel, 
Springfield, November 18 and 19, 1937. 
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Illinois Association of Deans of Women, 

eighteenth annual conference. Palmer 

House, Chicago, November 19 and 20, 

1937. 

National Council for the Social Studies, 

annual fall convention. Jefferson Hotel, 

St. Louis, November 26 and 27, 1937. 

DECEMBER 

4 Fifth Annual Round-Up of School Ad- 
ministrators of Central Illinois. Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, De- 
cember 4, 1937. 

27 Illinois Education Association, eighty- 

fourth annual meeting. Springfield, De- 

cember 27, 28 and 29, 1937. 





Books Received 


(Continued from page 66) 


Saturday at the Park, by Jeannette Smith. 
McKnight and McKnight, 109 West Market 


St., Bloomington. Cloth. Illustrated. 47 
pages. Price $0.44. 
The carefully controlled vocabulary in 


this supplementary reader lends it to use as 
a reading table book in the second half of 
the first year. Large reproductions of pho- 
tographs on each page add to the interest 
in a delightful experience common to almost 
every child. 


A Visit to Grandmother, by Jeannette 
Smith. McKnight and McKnight, 109 West 
Market St., Bloomington. Cloth. Illustrated. 
48 pages. Price $0.44. 

The first-grade child’s interest in Richard’s 
visit to his grandmother at the Christmas 
season will be enhanced by the large photo- 
graphic illustrations on each page. Social at- 
titudes and ideals are stressed. This book is 
suitable for use as a supplementary reader 
in the first grade or for the beginner’s sec- 
tion of the children’s library. 


The Unit-Activity Reading Series, by Nila 
Banton Smith. Silver Burdett Company, 221 
East 20th Street, Chicago. Teachers’ Guide 
for the Second Year, Round Abort You, 
cloth, 252 pages, price $0.88; practice pad 
to be used with Round About You, paper, 
illustrated, 96 pages, price $0.32; Teachers 
Guide for the Third Year, Near and Far, 
cloth, 316 pages, price $1.00; practice pad 
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to be used with Near and Far, paper, illus- 
trated, 96 pages, price $0.32. 

The use of procedures outlined in these 
Guides assure the teacher that children will 
read with understanding and growing self- 
reliance. 


Social Science 


It Happened in Australia, by Leila Gott 
Harris and Kilroy Harris. McKnight and 
McKnight, 109 West Market St., Blooming- 
ton, Ill. Cloth. Illustrated. 173 pages. Price 
$1.00. 

This is a geographic reader employing the 
familiar device of two child characters be- 
ing taken on a trip to the land to be 
studied. The authors, one of whom is a na- 
tive Australian, declare, “With accuracy and 
honesty of detail we have pictured the en- 
vironment in which visitors to Australia 
would find themselves”; also, “we have pre- 
sented material which is so closely related 
to the life of boys and girls that we feel 
sure interest will be aroused.” 

An examination of the book proves these 
claims to be warranted. It is of unusual in- 
terest, a quality augmented by numerous 
photographs. A better concept of man influ- 
encing and being influenced by his environ- 
ment will result even though the book is 
suggested, as it well may be, as pleasure 
reading. The emphasis on action in the title 
is justified by a wealth of well selected 
incident. 


Man at Work: His Arts and Crafts, 
by Harold Rugg and Louise Krueger. Ginn 
and Company. 2301 South Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago. Cloth. Illustrated. 567 pages. $1.28. 

This seventh volume in the Rugg and 
Krueger Social Science Course for Elemen- 
tary Schools is intended for use in the first 
half of the sixth grade. It is a successor to 
Man at Work: His Industries, but the pupils’ 
attention is now directed away from ma- 
chine production, treated in the other vol- 
ume, to the work of the artist and the arti- 
san. The text draws its material from the 
fields of architecture, the theatre, language, 
number and measurement, and time. Students 
are introduced first of all to the arts and 
crafts of the home community. 

The many excellencies of this outstanding 
series of social science textbooks are of 
course retained in this volume. 


Plutarch’s Lives, by Grace Voris Curl. D. 


C. Heath and Company, 1815 South 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Price, 
$0.96. 376 pages. 


Twenty-nine of the fifty extant lives are 
selected to include (1) the more famous 
names in history, (2) the stories that fur- 
nished plots for Shakespeare, and (3) the 
biographies most interesting in themselves. 
Every effort has been made to keep the hu- 
man and richly anecdoctal character of the 
original Plutarch, while skillfully shortening 
and simplifying passages that would offer 
too great difficulty to the pupil. While in- 
tended for use in junior and senior high 
schools, the text is kept within the grasp 
of sixth-grade pupils. 


The Pupil’s Guide for The Beginnings 
of the American People and Nation, paper, 
illustrated, price $0.28, 95 pages; and The 
Pupil’s Guide for The Growth of the 
American People and Nation, paper, illus- 
trated, price $0.28, 105 pages, by Mary G. 
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Activities in the study of the Social | 


Sciences which contribute most to the child’s 
growth in comprehension when individual- 
ized are provided in these work books, 
Group activities are treated in the Teachers 
Manual which accompanies the text. Indi- 
vidualized activities are supervised study, 
word study, picture study, map making and 
map study, exercises in reasoning, prepara- 
tion for drill, and the taking of tests. 


Realities of American Government, by 
Neal Doyle Houghton. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 2457 South Prairie Ave., Chicago. 
Cloth, Illustrated. 789 pages. Prices $1.80 

The emphasis upon functional aspects of 
our Government and upon timeliness is in- 
dicated in the title. This timeliness is to be 
preserved by annual revision of the text 
The necessity for this is one of the virtues 
of the text: that its draws heavily upon re- 
cent legislation to illustrate various topics, 
particularly in the treatment of the Na 
tional Government. The student thus sees 
his government at work. 

Special mention is due chapters on “Forces 
and Pressure Which Influence the Passing 
of National Laws,” “Forces and Pressure 
Which Influence the Passing of State Laws,” 
“Invisible Forces in Our Local Governments.” 
Case studies are drawn on for illustration. 

The constitutional basis of government is 
emphasized throughout. Constant evaluation 
and constructive criticism of governmental 
features, functions and influences brought 
to bear upon it are invited. 

Especially to be noted is a concluding 
chapter, “Opportunities and Responsibilities 
of American Citizenship,” which defines 
many critical issues of the present and the 
near future. 

This is truly a text to encourage enlight- 
ened and active citizenship. 


Southern Lands, by Harlan H. Barrows, 
Edith Putnam Parker, and Margaret Ter- 
rell Parker. Silver Burdett Company, 221 
East 20th St., Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 
296 pages. Price $1.52. 

Southern Lands completes the four-book, 
one-cycle Barrows-Parker Geography Series, 
mentioned on page two of our September 
issue. It views Latin America as a field in 
which Spanish and Portuguese culture has 
been modified in adjustment to a new en- 
vironment. It treats Africa in terms of re- 
cent European exploitation. It utilizes Aus- 
tralia to test and apply the geographic pow- 
ers gained by the pupil in the study of 
other lands. 
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